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Tere never was an election for a chief magistrate of the United States 
of greater importance to the interests of the whole country, the integrity of 
the Union, and the welfare of the democracy, than that w hich is now pending, 
and apparently there is less general anxiety as to the result. This should 
not be; each and every democrat should reflect, that on the event depends all 
for which the party has striven for fifty years. It was not until the triumph 
of 1844, and the installation of the present administration, that the country be- 
came disenthralled from the old federal heresies that an occasional and tran- 
sient grasp of power had enabled the enemies of democracy to fasten upon 
our institutions. More than half a century was required to root out the tares 
sown by the National Bank and establish the Constitutional Treasury in 
1844. In a similar period, the aristocratic protective system, legislating 
fortunes to the few at the expense of the many, grew up, exposed its defor- 
mity, and perished before the free-trade principle, which triumphed in 
_the election of Mr. Polk. The corrupt system of internal improvements, 
tnder the patronage of the federal executive, which was shattered by 
the blows of the vigilant Jackson, is again being re-constructed under fede- 
ral supervision, and a huge national debt is already regarded as necessary 
to its development and favorable to the 1 re-organization of a‘ treasury bani,” 
These matters are all again at issue, and require the united, decided, and 
unmistakable veice of the democracy at the coming election, to declare 
their permanency. 

After twelve years’ struggle, the people of the Union, acting through the 
democratic party, under the le: d of Andrew Jackson, destroyed the danger- 
ous progeny of federal corruption, and established the great principles for 
which they had so long and so arduously toiled. A combination of circum- 
stances, aided by the unsoundness of Van Buren’s principles, his evident 
corruption and truckling to England at the expense of the northern patriots, 
conspired to throw the ‘election of 1840 into the hands of federalism, and 
an “ availability” candidate succeeded in undoing, in a year, all that the 
democracy had so long striven to perfect. The tariff was raised, the nucleus 
of a national debt created, the land revenues distributed among the States, 
internal improvements projected. a fraudulent bankrupt |aw passed, the inde- 
pendent treasury abolished, the pet bank system restored, and a summer 
spent in endeavoring to re-charter 4 national bank ; all this was the work 
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of six months succeeding the installation of a president through democratic 
dereliction and whig deception. The vetoes of the bank bills alone saved 
the country at that juncture, while the people rapidly rallied, avoiding the 
error of re-nominating a beaten candidate of doubtful honesty, they united 
upon a tried democrat, and denounced federalism and its corruptions in 
thunder tones, restoring through the election of Mr. Polk -all that the fede- 
ralists had demolished in 1841. Federalism now once again comes for- 
ward with an “available” candidate; they have sought in the sword of 
General Taylor the instrument of defeating the American people. The 
aid they then derived from the unsoundness of Mr. Van Buren they now 
hope from his open treachery ; ; and while they seek votes for their nominee 
as a people’ s candidate, avowing no great questions at issue, there darkly 
lowers in the back ground all the grim spectres of federal misdeeds, 

The deception which was practised upon the democracy in 1840 is 
now attempted to be repeated. The representatives of the whig party 
then adopted, as its nominees for the presidency and vice-presidency, two 
men of whom the one stood committed to little else than some of those 
safe generalities and common-places of political principle, on which demo- 
crats as well as whigs could unite to his support; while the other was a pro- 
fessed Virginia “ republican,” so strongly committed against a national bank, 
and to extreme state-rights and anti-tariff doctrine, as to have been actually 

a nullifier, in the then still recent days of nullification. The very fact, too, 
of the formal rejection of Clay from their ticket, seemed to constitute such a 
repudiation of the whole system of doctrines and measures of which he was 
the embodiment, as went far in aid of the deception which that ticket was 
intended to practise, and succeeded in practising upon the public mind. 
The nominees of the party stand now in nearly a similar position. Mr. 
Clay has again been rejected from the federal ticket, as if to blind the pub- 
lic eye, to the fact that the same federal heresies are stil] to be pressed upon 
congressional action. Then too, the bankrupt law, and many collateral 
issues were raised to distract the democratic party. ‘Aod for a similar pur- 
pose the free-soil question has now been started by united whigs and merce- 
nary and recreant democrats. The oft-reiterated assertion of the whig 
nominee, that he is not the candidate of a party, is calculated to ensnare 

many honest voters to the support of al] those old corrupt federal men and 
measures, which they would wnhesitatingly denounce, if offered in their 
own undiguised deformity ; and in voting for the federal candidate they 
may now prostitute the curule chair to w hig chicanery. Gen. Taylor is, not- 
withstanding, the candidate of the whig party, and he has repeatedly avowed 
himself utterly inxperienced in civil affairs, even in the mode of depositing a 
freeman’s vote, and without acquaintance with any, even the most important 
political questions. If elected, he comes into power a whig, nominated by 
whigs, who must compose his cabinet, and of whose measures he is simply 
the instrument of registration ; and how willingly he will lend himself to tne 
most desperate and reckless attempts upon popul: ir rights, for the poor privi- 
lege of becoming the powerless occupant of the White House, one of his 
late singular letters affords evidence. The following was in reply to an 
application for information in regard to his views upon the bank, tariff, 
&c., &c. : 

“Baton Rover, La., March 29, 1848. 

“ Sir,—? have to acknowlege the receipt of your polite communication of the 
7th instant, asking my views on certain questions of domestic policy 

“I beg to inform you that | have uniformly declined yielding to similar requests, 
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in the belief that my opinions, even if I were the president of the United States, 
are neither important nor necessary ; and I regret to add, that I see no reason for 
departing, in the present instance, from that course. 

** With sentiments of much respect, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


“Z. TAytor.” 


It is not possible that the American people, in this country of popular 
government, where the opinions of the masses form the basis of our insti- 
tutions, can regard otherwise than with disgust, a man who, being a can- 
didate for the chief magistracy, declares that he has no opinion of his 
own, and that even those of a chief magistrate are “ neither important nor 
necessary.” In this instance he is indeed right. If elected, he will be 
placed there as a mere automaton, to be acted upon by those who are 
already concocting the programme of his official conduct. The first at- 
tack will be made upon the Constitutional Treasury, with the view to its 
subversion, to be replaced by an organ of corruption under the name of a 
‘** Treasury Bank,” the capital of which it is proposed to form from the 
government stock that may be taken from holders as subscriptions. This 
government machine, it is proposed, shall flood the country with its paper 
issues, become the depository of the public money, and repeat those cor- 
rupt practices which left the late United States Bank bankrupt after twen- 
ty-four years’ existence, with over $21,000,000 loaned to individuals, and 
of which the investigating committee of 1841 refused to give any informa- 
tion other than that the loans were “ not mercantile discounts.” No por- 
tion of that immense sum has ever been collected; and many a deserving 
family that depended upon that stock for support, has been ruined by 
loans for political objects. Co-operating with this engine of corruption, 
an advance of the tariff is also contemplated—not because the present one, 
under our steady currency, regulated only by the operations of commerce, 
does not yield a surplus sufficient to discharge the national debt, but be- 
cause, under the influence of an expansive paper currency, the imports 
will bear a heavier tax, and a more considerable surplus may be derived to 
be appropriated to purposes of political corruption in the shape of a gigan- 
tic scheme of internal improvements. It will be remembered, that when 
the venerable Jackson, by his immortal veto, put an end to that corrupt sys- 
tem, the schemes before Congress comprehended an outlay of $200,000,000. 
This sum, and much more, it is contemplated to borrow on the strength of 
a treasury surplus applicable to the interest, resulting from the combined 
operation of paper money and advanced duties. This is the machinery 
by which the power of Congress, freed from the salutary restraint of the 
veto power, through the installation of such a President as that of which 
General Taylor declares himself to be the material, is to concentrate an 
immense and yearly increasing patronage in the hands of the dominant 
party. With such power of patronage, no democrat of the present age 
may hope again to see the central power wrested from the grasp of federal- 
ism, or for the preservation of our institutions. In this connection, we 
will recur to our remarks in February last. 

‘‘ The great fertility of the soil of the United States, the enterprise and 
energy of the people, as well as their universal industry, assisted by the 
greatest improvements in science and arts, are means of national wealth, 
far in advance of what any nation in the present, or of any former age of 
the world can present. As all these are elements of great national pros- 
perity, so are they the instruments of popular oppression and despotic 
power, if a central government should have the means of drawing any 
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considerable portion of this wealth from the people by taxes, direct or in- 
direct, and expending it upon particular classes or interests, which would 
thereby become the creatures and supports of the government, ready to 
sustain an ambitions executive in any attempt to encroach upon popular 
rights. To effect this object, there have been constant attempts made to 
construe the powers granted to Congress in the constitution, into the right 
to collect and sq: 1ander money for other than the direct and legitimate ob- 
jects of government. The leading schemes to extend the power of the 
Federal Government, and to make state, local, and private interests depend 
upon its patronage, may be thus eautmerated :—Ist, the fishing and salt 
bounties; 2d, the protective system; 3d, a national debt; 4th, a national 
bank; Sth, a system of internal improvements; 6th, assumption of the 
state debts: 7th, distribution of the public lands; 8th, to abolish postage, 
and make the post office dependent upon the treasury ; 9th, to arrogate for 
Congress powers over new territories and new states that may be created, 
not granted to it by the constitution. The first eight of these schemes 
were of a nature to make the private pecuniary interests of individuals in 
all the states dependent upon the Federal Government. The fishing in- 
terests have drawn from the Federal Treasury, since the formation of the 
government, over $4,000,000 in direct boanties, being money collected 
from all other citizens, and paid over to them as a gift: a natural result has 
been that the recipients of those bounties are those who have prospered 
less than any other branch of navigation, and they loudly assert that they 
cannot now exist withoutthem. They are stipendiaries of the Federal Trea- 
sury. The manufacturing interest, which, as reported by the census of 
1840, comprises 791,749 out of 4,798,870 active citizens, or 1-17 of the 
whole population, have long asserted that their interests depend entirely 
upon the patronage of the government. That unless that government 
maintains tor them a high tariff admitted to be mostly a tax upon consum- 
ers, for the patriotic motive of supporting manufacturers too feeble to com- 
pete with foreigners, they must discontinue and become paupere. It was 
long contended by the friends of a strong government, that “ a national 
debt was a national blessing,’’ inasmuch as that every holder of national 
scvip was a bound adherent of the government which undertook to pay him 
by extracting the means to do it from his fellow-citizens. A national bank 
was long clung to as a most notable scheme for giving strength and con- 
sistency to the vational government. In 1841, Mr. Clay proposed that 
Congress should establish a bank of $50,000,000 capital, ‘of which Con- 
ress should subscribe one-half, and thus become the partner of at least 
20,000 persons, who would subscribe the remainder, and this joint proprie- 
tary would become the money centre of at least 100,000 borrowers in all 
parts of the Union. The greatest scheme of all was, probably, that for 
internal improvements. This policy was commenced near a quarter of a 
century since, and grew steadily with increasing impetus until, in 1830, 
the demands upon Congress for appropriations reached $200,000,000, to 
be expended in all parts of the Union on the wildest schemes for personal 
emolument at the public expense. The policy was crushed by the Mays- 
ville road veto of President Jackson; but so deep a hold had its corrupting 
influence already produced upon the numberless contractors, providers, 
surveyors, land speculators, and stockjobbers, that nothing short of the 
great influence of Jackson was sufficient to crush it. The vetoed bill was 
reconsidered by a vote of yeas 96 to 92 nays, in the House, and yeas 21 to 
17 nays, in the Senate, both votes showing a majority in favor of the bill, 
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but not sufficient to overrule the veto. The national treasury being thus 
relieved of the burden of local improvements, these were taken up by 
the states, the debts of which, for the construction of public works, spee- 
dily swelled to over $200,000,000, and the accumulation was stupped only 
by loss of credit. The holders of those stocks then made the most vigorous 
attempts to have them assumed by the federal government, because, as it 
was expressed in the circular of the Messrs. Barings, of London, it was 
‘‘ necessary to have a more comprehensive g guarantee”’ than state faith for 
the payment of the debts. Failing in this, the distribution of the public 
lands was contended for. On that ‘plan, the machinery of the land office 
was to remain in the hands of the federal government, and the money so 
collected paid out to states. The question of post-office reform was also 
seized upon to extend the influence of the government, as explained in our 
January number, in a review of the report of the Post-Master General—it was 
sought to continue the lavish expenditure among some 3000 contractors, 
and to throw the whole expense upon the federal treasury without seeking 
to refurm abuses. All these plans formed parts of a great whole, the direct 
tendency of which was to consolidate the governments, and centralize the 
powers of all the states in the hands of the federal executive. In order to 
estimate the power which would thus have been created, had all these 
schemes been carried out, we may recapitulate the number of persons inter- 
ested, and the debt which would have been created, as follows : 


Number dependent upon 





Debt necessary. Federal Gov ryment. 

U. 8. National Bank,........- $25,000,000 Stockholders and borrowers..-....-- 120, 000 
Internal Improvements .....--500,000,000 Contractors, land-jobbers, &c.......2é 250,000 
Debts assumed from States.... 75,000,000 Stockholders and jobbers......-.... 50,000 
Distribution of land revenues .. 40,000,000 Land ag’ts and disbursing officers.... 10.000 
Post-office expenses......-.-.- 20,000,000 Post-masters and contractors........ 19,000 
Protective system..........-. 40,000,000 Manufacturers................---- 791,749 
Fishing bounties.........--.-- 4,000 000 Cod and mackeral catchers.......-.- 10,000 
68s ee ess 704,000,000 TOUR ooo acca ata mae $1,250,749 


‘** This is a moderate computation of the patronage which would have re- 
sulted from the passage of the Maysville road bill instead of its veto, and 
the adoption of the other measures proposed. The amount demanded ‘from 
the federal government for internal improvements in 1830, was about 
$200,000,00: ; had the policy been adopted by the federal government, 
that amount would have been expended by it instead of by the states, and 
it would have been increased by an amount as much greater as the credit of 
the federal government exceeded that of individual states, and we have esti- 
mated it at 500,000,000. Then would there have been some $75,000,000 
expended by some of the states for banks, &c., bi be assumed, The dis- 
tribution of the public Jand revenue would have been about $4,000,000 per 
annum—the post-office expenses would have been $3,500,000 per annum. 
Inasmuch as the revenues have not exceeded the current expenses, the 
amount of debt would have been increased by all these figures to a sum 
making over $700,000,000, bearing over $42,000,000 interest per annum, 
on the expenditure of which, one and a quarter millions of people would 
have been dependent. It is to be observed that this $700,000,000 would 
have been borrowed, and the lenders would have swollen the government 
adherents by at least 200,000 more persons. This picture is no idle con- 
jecture; it is what we have barely escaped by two executive vetoes against 
majorities of Congress, produced by the corruption of patronage. Had this 
mass of patronage been now in existence, what would have stayed the pro- 
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gress of centralization? The actual officers holding from the executive, 
are, as we have said, but the machinery through which these different 
patronage-seeking interests act upon the elections. The campaign of 1840 
is a singular instance of the successful combination of these interests. ‘The 
chief schemes that led to that election were, tariff, national bank, distribution, 
and assumption of state debts. All these interests acting with 800 000 
office-seekers, and most efficiently aided by the 34,000 bankrupts, who sab 
sequently took advantage of the bankrupt law thes clamored for, carried 
the election. The debts of those bankrupts amounted to $440,934,615. 

* When we consider the origin of our present form of government, we 
become singularly struck with the danger which would have resulted to its 
permanence if the above mass of patronage had been created. The federal 
constitution is the offspring of a convention of delegates from the several 
states. That convention, with much caution and jealousy, delegated certain 
specified powers to Congress, reserving the infinity of sovereign authority 
to the several states. From that moment, as we have seen, the strife has 
been continually to give a latitudinarian construction to the powers dele- 
gated to Congress. If those constructions had prevailed, and an immense 
debt, with numberless stipendiary interests depending on the federal gov- 
ernment, all chafing agains: the restraints of the constitution, were in being, 


a new convention would doubtless be called, and what would be the results 


of such a convention ?”’ 

It may be asked, can the whigs, if they elect General Taylor, carry out 
their plans, and make practical their creed? And why not? Have they 
not a small majority in the lower house, and do they not boast that a ma- 
jority of the senate will go with them? And is it not well understood that 
General Taylor would not veto any bill Congress might pass, and thereby 
make legislation omnipotent? There is at command, always, the bank 
power, to extort cries of distress from the mercantile community, and a ve- 
nal press to direct the clamor against the Independent Treasury. That on 
which alone the whig party now depend for a chance of electing their can- 
didate, is the schism in the democratic party, caused by Mr. Van Buren, 
and his followers. This faction has set up the temporary cry of free-soil, 
with a view to revenge upon the democratic party a supposed slight in not 
again nominating that person for the presidency, after his defeat in 1840 ; 
by which defeat the country and the party encountered a peril that was 
averted only through the dispensation of Providence. Under the ban- 
ner of Polk and Dallas the democ racy nobly recovered from that disastrous 
defeat, and triumphed in 1844. Mr. Van Buren now seeks, by his free-soil 
device, to rob the people of the fruit of that victory, and place the country 
in a position from which it may never recover. It happens, however, that 
the principles for which we now contend are those under which we trium- 
phed in 1844; and in respect of free-soil, the resolution adopted at the con- 
vention of 1848, is that which was dictated by Mr. Van Buren, for the con- 
vention of 1844, when he expected the nomination.* 


* The Hon. Isaac Hill, late Governor of New-Hampshire, and well known to the democracy 
of the Union, recently visited Towanda. Pennsylvania, the seat of Van Buren abolitionism in 
that state, under the lead of the Hon. David Wilmot. During his stay there, the following 
correspondence took place, and will speak for itself. The resolution to which it refers, (and 
which we subjoin to the letter of Mr Hi ill,) as having been drawn up by Silas Wright, and 
framed under the eye, and at the instigation of Martin Van Buren in 1844, is the same, word for 
word, and comma for comma. and the only resolution upon the subject of slavery adopted by 
the late National Convention which nominated Gen. Cass. Martin Van Buren was defeated 
in 1840, and quietly dropped in 1844; and he now repudiates his party, and the principles 
adopted by it at his own instigation, and becomes the iheltden candidate for President, with a 
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Mr. Van Buren has now repudiated the policy embodied in the resolution 
he dictated, and unites with northern whigs to defeat those northern demo- 
crats who uphold the rights of the south,avowedly to revenge himself upon the 
latter section. What, then, can the south expect from an election, the means 
of which depend upon such a combination? Is it not beyond a doubt, that 
opposition to the south being the element of success, will be consolidated 


by power ? 

And now, look for a moment full in the face the consequences of desert- 
ing the main body of the democracy of the rest of the Union, in this hour 
of the most perilous crisis that it has known within our day and generation; 
we will not re-enumerate all the fatal practical measures, and yet more fatal 
principles of policy, which the success of the whigs would establish in the 
Federal Government, beyond the reach of any efforts we could even hope 
to make, for many a miserable year, for their overthrow; but will ven- 
ture to suggest another point of view in which the consequences of the 
success of the whigs at the coming election are well worthy of your seri- 


ous reflection. 
The government of General Taylor must be whig on the platform of free 


rank Massachusetts federalist for his associate upon the ticket. He had hopes of receiving the 
nomination of the democracy in May last gand as soon as that hope was dissipated by the result 
of the Baltimore convention, he becomes all a of sudden a convert to abolitionism. 


Letter to Governor Hit. 
Towanpa, Sept. 11, 1848. 
His Excet.ency Isaac Hine: 

The undersigned, democratic citizens of Bradford county, availing ourselves of your tempo- 
rary sojourn among us, are desirous of knowing whether Martin Van Buren, previous to his 
nomination as a candidate for President, in 1840, subscribed to, or approved of, the resolutions 
adopted by the Baltimore Convention, which placed him at that time in nomination; and from 
your being a conspicuous member of that convention, we have reason to believe you may 
possess information upon the subject, which may be important for the people to know, partic- 
ularly in relation to the resolution adopted by that convention in relation to slavery. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
Davip CasH, and others. 
Governor Hill?’s Reply. 
Towanpa, September 11, 1848, 

GENTLEMEN :—in answer to your note of this date. I am able to say, that I was a member 
of the Baltimore Convention which nominated Martin Van Buren for re-election in the year 
1840; that at the instance of Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Silas Wright, the late Judge Grundy, and 
others at that time, I spent several days, previous to the convention, at the house of Mr. F.\B. 
Blair. at Washington. in preparation for that convention; that the arrangement then made was, 
that Mr. Ransom H. Gillet should prepare and report the resolutions, and that I should report 
the address; that the resolutions, drawn up as I then believed by Mr. Wright, were submitted 
to and approved by M.. Van Buren: that I consented, after the address was reported, to have 
it returned to Washington, by the hand of Judge Anderson, of Tennessee, with liberty tor Mr. 
Wright to change and alter it in any manner that he—who was known to be the confidential 
friend and adviser of the President—should think expedient; that the address was so altered 
materially on some points afier it was thus returned, and before it was printed; that the reso- 
lations, peculiarly embodying all the points of political faith which I had embraced for the pre- 
vious twenty years, were then the opinions professed by Mr. Van Buren, as repeated in sev- 
eral conversations; and that I have good reason not only to believe that the resolution in rela- 
tion to slavery had his full sanction, but that the latter clause of that resolution was inserted 
at his suggestion, and in the strong unequivocal language he was in the habit of using upon 


that topic. I am, respectfully, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Messrs. Davip Casu and others. ISAAC HILL, 


The resolution referred to, is as follows :— 


** That Congress has no power, under the constitution, to interfere with or control the do- 
mestic institutions of the several states, and that such states are the sole and proper judges of 
every thing appertaining to their own affairs, not prohibited by the constitution; that all efforts 
of the abolitionists or others, made to induce Congress to interfere with questions of slavery, 
or to take incipient steps in relation thereto, are calculated to lead to the most alarming con- 
sequences, and that all such efforts have an inevitable tendency to diminish the happiness of 
the people, and endanger the stability and permanency of the Union, and ought not to be coun- 


tenanced by any friend to our political institutions,” 
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soil, and is it not clear that with the government patronage in their power, 
the ‘allies would so cmtrol every office in the non-slave-holding states, 
that no southern democrat could be elected to any office; that a line would 
be drawn between north and south and everything become sectional ? 
The northern democrats could not then go with the south, because the south 
will have been instramental in building up a party opposed to their own 
interests, so strong, as to entirely annihilate those who have sustained the 
south, and who are even now sacrificing local affinities, because they re- 
cognise the constitutional guarantees of southern rights as superior to sec- 
tional prejudices. They feel that they are doing battle fur the south on 
national principles, and they repose in confidence upon an unbroken 
southern support on this great issue. 

The democracy of the north will look upon an adverse course on your 
art with an indignant resentment, which, be assured, it will not be wise to 
rovoke. It will feel itself wronged, insulted, and betrayed, in a manner 

which at least its present generation is little likely to forgive. It will im- 
pute your desertion, on the very field ofits greatest, if not its last battle, 

to narrow and selfis h motives of personal prefe rence for your own sec- 
tional favorites, combined with an injurious spirit of jealousy and dislike 
against itself, which will awaken a feelipg on its part, of w hich, believe 
the prophetic assurance, you will long have reason to regret the exist- 
ence Heretofore it has been the democracy of the north in whom you 

have found your natural allies, against the perpetual attacks upon your 
rights and interests still stimulated by the unresting genius of feder: alism. 
They have been placed in that relation to you, by that instinctive jealousy 
of power which has inclined them to your own cardinal principle of po- 
litical doctrine. the great conservative idea of State-Rights. On the com- 
mon ground of this doctrine, they have been able to stand fraternally by 
your side in many a contest in which they alove upheld and saved you. 
They have been true to this doctrine, and to you, on many an oceasion, 
when their’public men could maintain that position only ata degree of 
difficulty and danger which you have little known and less appreciated 

They have had to struggle against strong tides of popu ilar tendencies at 
home—not w holly free, too, from some natural sympathies of their own, 

adverse to the course which a magnanimous political duty has Jed them to 
pursue, 

In the recent state elections we have had melancholy evidence of the work- 
ing of the bank influence in the hands of federalism. Although the noble state 
of Pennsylvania has gained iu its congressional representation, and elected its 
canal commissioner by 2,500 majority on general ticket, it has failed to 
elect its governor, because the money power,* held in check for years by the 

* The extent of the interest may be approximated in the fol lowing figures, which show the 
humber and extent of the applications to the Legislature for banking privileges 


Expired and 

lo expire in 
in l 
In i 
in 1 


in 183 


Total renewals... ...% 
* new charters 
“ increase old.. .. 


Bills renewing four of these charters with Giglial of $19 980,822, were vet toed by Governor 
Shank in April last. 
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incorruptible vetoes of Governor Shunk upon bank charters, combined with 

eastern intriguers to remove such an obstacle to its progress. Unhappily, 
this combination has been effective, and the democrats have lost their governor 
by means which must undergo judicial investigation. Notwithstanding this 
influence and other local difficulties in other states, the democratic majority in 
the aggregate of 12 states where the elections have been held, shows an in- 
crease from 15,113 in 1844 to 23,256 in 1848. This result has been gained 
by the democracy over a singular combination of foes, whose bond of union 
must give way before the issues which will distract them at the November 
election. We, therefore, assume, as we have aright to assume, the result as 
already sufficiently settled to justify the exulting congratulation which we 
are proud and glad to tender to the democracy of the Union, for this noble 
triumph over a new species of danger. 

But it is no time yet to pause on “the very field of the still raging contest, 
to interchange congratulations even on the already assumed certainty of 
our triumph. Nothing is yet done till all be done—and done beyond the 
possibility of being again undone. Let this appeal go home, individually, 
to the heart and conscience of every democrat in the laud. Up and be 
doing! Benot content with your mere purpose to contribute your own 
vote to the triumph of this cause, which is your cause, and my cause, and 
every man’s personal cause ! Do more. Do as much more as a zealous 
effort will make possible to your hand, an effort of personal activity, self- 
sacrifice and pecuniary liberality. Fix upon at least one acquaintance 
either of unsettled politics, or, though an opponent, yet of reasonable candor 
and openness to conviction ; and make it a positive and resolved object to 
win him over by all just influences of argument and evidence. Seek, if not 
yourself sought by, the nearest local committee of organization accessible 
to you; and aid them, by the most liberal contributions in your power, in 
the accomplishment of their all-important duties. Where none such exist, 
lose not a day, for it is not yet entirely too late to supply the fatal deficiency. 
And especially would we exhort al] to be free-hearted and free-banded in 
promoting the circulation of cheap democratic publications. These abound. 
They are to be had in all the sections of the Union, at rates of price next 
to nothing at all in comparison with the good of which they are calculated 
to be the means. Werefer to the cheap temporary campaign papers which 
are issued froma many of the leading democratic presses in the country. 
Every democrat in every state ought to give, and give quickly, at least a 
single dollar to the gratuitous distribution of such publications as these. 

Another thing, too—the last duty left for the very day of election. Be 
not content with the simple deposit of your own vote. Let it be at an early 
hour in the day, and let the rest of it be devoted to the duty of getting up 
to the polls others less warm or less prompt. Few have any conception of 
the vast number of votes thus lost at every election, even the most excited. 
It is a dangerous thing to leave one’s vote unsecured till the wrong side of 
noon. No one can tell the accidents, the interruptions, the difficulties 
which may then interpose to cause it to be lost altogether. 

The close vote of the state elections in Ohio and Pennsylvania afford a 
singular example of the importance of single votes, and all the indications 
are that the b: uttle-ground of the election will be in the latter state. Let 
every man feel that. his own single vote will turn the election, and we are 
safe. 

If our majority is sufficiently decisive—if it is indeed but half of 
what we confidently expect and rely upon—this election will be the last 
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grand finale of the whig party. Their present organization, notwithstand- 
ing the Jack-o-lantern character of their nominee, is founded directly on 
that which has constituted them a party ever since the commencement of 
the great United States bank battle in General Jackson’s day, This is but 
a continuation of the same long struggle, which has now reached its last 
convulsive crisis, and their hopes now hang exclusively upon the aid of 
traitors to the democracy. Conquered now, the whigs are utterly and irre- 
coverably broken, prostrated, scattered, and a just punishment will have 
overtaken their corrupt allies. 


TO MERCURY. 


Granpson of Atlas, thou whose winning words 
To early mankind’s rude unsettled herds, 
With lofty teachings of the gymnic art, 

The first refinements did impart. 


Olympian messenger, my song inspire, 

Thon, the inventor of the curved lyre, 

So skilful thou, adroitly to conce val 
What’er thy fancy bids thee steal. 


One day Apollo, from thy infant fears, 

Hoped to recover his abduc ted steers; 

And sought, with threats, to frighten thee a child, 
But found his quiver gone, and smiled. 


By thee from Troy rich Priam safe was led, 

When near the fierce Atrides’ tents he sped 

Unseen, and near the watchfires in whose light 
Slumber’d the foes of Ilium’s might. 


Thou the good spirits to their blissful land— 
Guiding their light crowd with thy golden wand— 
Dost lead, thus grateful in thy ministries, 

To hell’s and heaven’s divinities. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE.* 


Wuat constitutes the highest claim of this age, to the grateful remem- 
brance of future times, is a question which will be variously ‘answered. To 
our mind, it is neither the production of great works of genius, in which 
thus far it is inferior to many others, nor yet the discovery of great truths, 
but rather its enlightened benevolence, its tender, thoughtful care for all 
those numerous classes, who from weakness of body or mind, lack of means, 
of opportunity, or of moral sense, are peculiarly dependent on their fellow- 
creatures—for the poor, the sick, the emigrant, the lunatic, the criminal, 
the child. The rude bounty of the ages of faith, so vaunted by the dreamy 
antiquarian; the ready loaf and shelter proffered the pilgrim; the ample 
hospital for the sick stranger; the sheltering asylum for the criminal, sink 
into insignificance by the ‘side of that true benevolence which gives the poor 
rights instead of relief; holds out to the stranger not charity but a country 
and a home; feeds the mind as well as the body; seeks to raise, not to de- 
press still further by its bounty ; to reform as well as to guard; to bind up 
the broken heart, and make straight the perverted will. Schools, cottages, 
work-shops, mad-houses, prisons, houses of reformation, which in a ruder state 
of society were only looked on as the burthensome, unwelcome incidents to 
the great business of life, are now felt to be among its greatest interests and 
most vital objects. 

Science, returning home, as it were, from her travels through the 
infinite realms of thought, is now applying her collected treasures to 
beautify what was unsightly, exalt what was humble, elevate what was de- 
graded around her. She not only beckons to the studious—she stretches 
out a helping hand to those apparently the farthest removed for her benefi- 
cent influence. She is no longer the solitary lamp of the learned, but a sun, 
whose beams reach all alike. Benevolence now takes knowledge by the 
-hand—leads her gently away from the rapt contemplation of the celestial 
harmonies, and pointing to the poor, the despised, the uneducated, the help- 
less, and the guilty among men, teaches her that wherever two or three of 
these are gathered together, there is her widest sphere of action and her 
noblest employment. 

It is often said, that the tendencies of the present day are wholly or 
chiefly mechanical. The contrary is the fact. That noble partnership 
already spoken of, benevolence and knowledge, are constantly striving, and 
with success, to dignify, to elevate to the rank of science, processes hitherto 
of the most mechanical character. Nowhere is this better seen than in 
education. It was formerly a matter of rote—of tradition. The problem 
was only, how to cram into a child’s head the greatest amount of book- 
knowledge, seasoned or not, as the case might be, with certain moral and 
religious formulas. Now-a-days we know better. We take the word in 
its litera] sense—the e duco of the Latins, the Teutonic Er-ziehen, a bring- 
ing up in the good old phrase—a training—a leading of the child in the way 
he should go. Mere parrot-knowledge learned by rote, has fallen in our 

*School Architecture, or Contributions to the Improvement of School-houses. By Henry 
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eyes, to about its true value. We now know this to be as distinct from 
education as language, as the vehicle we use for our ideas is from the ideas 
themselves. The teacher now-a-days aims at something higher and better. 
His object is so to guide and direct the young unformed being entrusted to 
his hands, that all his powers, capable as they are of so much good or so 
much evil, shall be so directed as to produce, if possible, in after life, no- 
thing but guvod to himself and to others—to form, in the future man and 
citizen, those habits of order, propriety, industry, and self-control, which will 
make him respected, whatever may be his walk in life, and in whatever 
capacity he may be called to act—to strengthen and bring out his intel- 
lectual faculties by suitable exercise, and to shape his moral character bypro- 
per influences—to enable him to think and act rightly in after life—to check 
his evil propensities—to refine his tastes and elevate his mind. Now gram- 
mar, arithmetic, &c., are not in themselves an end, but only a means to this 
great end, the formation of character ; ; and besides school-books and studies, 
habits of neatness, propriety and courtesy, and all the thousand happy influ- 
ences of a well-arranged and well-ordered school, all contribute to briag 
about this same great object. 

Under this wider view of educ: ition, many things connected with schools, 
hitherto utterly neglected, are found to be of vital importance, and among 
the most neglected and the most useful is that branch of knowledge which 
forms the subject of Mr. Barnard’s book. On its importance we will not 
enlarge. 

Next to, or rather along with good teachers, what so essential to good 
schools as "good school-houses? It is the relation of means to an end. If 
the buildings are constructed without proper regard to health and comfort, 
the pupils must, of necessity, suffer in body and mind; if the rooms are re- 
pulsive and forbidding, the lesson becomes odious instead of attractive, and 
if, as is unfortunately too much the case, they are not so arranged as to cre- 
ate or encourage habits of order, decency, and neatness, no matter how 
much money you vote—no matter how good the teachers you employ, the 
great end of education, the forming the habits, refining the tastes, and ele- 
vating the mind, will, by this alone, be in a great measure defeated. 

How great the neglect has been, and inde ed still is—how culpable is the 
indifference of even enlightened communities in this matter, will appear 
from Mr. Barnard’s own language, and the authorities quoted by him. Odur 
author’s experience, as Secretary of the Common School Board in Connecti- 
cut, and since as Common School Commissioner in Rhode Island, has been 
most extensive, and he tells us, (p. 5:) 


“ The subject was forced on the attention of the author, at the very outset of 
his labors in the field of public education. Go where he would. in city or country, 
he encountered the district school-house standing in disgraceful contrast with 
every other structure designed for pulilic or domestic use. Its location, construc- 
tion, furniture and arrangement, seemed intended to hinder and not promote—to 
defeat and not perfect the work which was to be carried on within and without its 
walls.’ 


But it has not been left for strangers to bear witness how deficient we of 
New-York, in common with our neighbors, have been in this most important 
matter. The most zealous friends of education among us, our own official 
documents, and state reports, bear witness against us. We are proud, justly so, 
of what we have done for general education ; but it may wholesomely qualify 
our self-esteem, to read such startling facts as the following, quoted by Mr. 
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Barnard, from the Report of Hon. Samuel Young, to the legislature, dated 
13th January, 1844: 


‘The whole number of school-houses visited and inspected by the county super- 
intendents during the year, was 9,368, of which 7,685 were of framed wood, 446 of 
brick, 52% of stone, and 707 of logs. Of these, 3,160 were found in good repair, 
2,870 in ordinary and comfortable repair, and 3,319 in bad repair, or totally unfit 
for school purposes. The number furnished with more than one room was 544, 
leaving 8,795 with one room only. The number furnished with suitable play- 
grounds is 1,541; the number not so furnished, 7,313. The number furnished 
with a single privy is 1,810; those with privies containing separate apartments for 
male and female pupils, 1,012, while the number of those not furnished with any 
privy whatever is 6,423. The number suitably furnished with convenient seats, 
desks, &c., is reported at 3,282, and the number not so furnished, at 5,972. The 
number furnished with proper facilities for ventilation, is stated at 1,518, while the 
number not provided with these essential requisites of health and comfort is 7,889." 

** No subject connected with the interests of elementary instruction affords a 
source of such mortifying and humiliating reflections, as that of the condition of a 
large portion of the school-houses, as presented in the above enumeration. One- 
third only of the whole number visited were found in good repair ; and this third 
in ordinary and comfortable condition only in this respect, in other words, barel 
sufficient for the-comfortable accommodation of the teachers and pupils, while the 
remainder, consisting of 3,319, were to all intents and purposes, unfit for the re- 
ception of man or beast.” 

‘* But 544 out of 9,368 houses visited contained more than one room ; 7,313 were 
destitute of any suitable play-ground ; nearly 6,000 were unfurnished with conveni- 
ent seats and desks; nearly 8,000 deprived ‘of the proper facilities ventilation, and 

upwards of 6,000 without a privy of any sort, while of the remainder but about 1,000 
were provided with privies, containing different apartments for male and female 
pupils! And it is in these miserable abodes of accumulated dirt and filth, deprived 
of wholesome air, or exposed, without adequate protection, to the assaults of the 
elements, with no facilities for necessary exercise or relaxation; no convenience for 
prosecuting their studies; crowded together on benches, not admitting of a moment’s 
rest in any position, and debarred the possibility of yielding to the ordinary calls of 
nature, without violent inroads upon modesty and shame; that upwards of to 
hundred thousand children, scattered over various parts of the state, are compelled 
to spend an average period of eight months during each year of their pupilage! 
Here the first lesson of human Jife, the incipient principles of morality, and the 
rules of social intercourse, are to be impressed upon the plastic mind. The boy 
is here to receive the model of his permanent character, and to imbibe the elements 
of his future career; and here the instinctive delicacy of the young female, one of 
the characteristic ornaments of the sex, is to be expanded into maturity by pre- 
cept and example! Is it strange, under such circumstances, that an early and 
invincible repugnance to the acquisition of knowledge is imbibed by the youthful 
mind ; that the school-house is regarded with unconcealed aversion and disgust, 
and that parents who have any desire to preserve the health and the morals of 
their children, exclude them from the district school, and provide instruction for 
them elsewhere ?” 


Reader, do you, after reading this, shake your head in doubt, or hang it in 
shame? For doubt, unfortunately , there is no room; the «trong language 
of Mr. Young’s report is confirmed by other official documents, andi in Mr. 
Barnard’s work, we find concurrent testimony from Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, Massachus etts, Vermont, &c. True, much has been done within a 
few years, to correct this evil, but it exists to a degree that is a lasting re- 
proach even to the states most forward in the work of education. 

When the reports of the Parliamentary Commission, on the employment of 
women and children in the coal mines of Great Britain, were first published, 
they caused a thrill of indignation and sympathy throughout the length and 
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breadth of our land. No American but was shocked, to read of the brutal 
treatment of young children, cut off from the pure air of Heaven, an! kept 
slaving at painful labor, causing disease and deformity. Then how we 
blushed with shame and anger, to read of woman’s modesty outraged, and 
the sex we so cherish degraded to brutes! Perhaps our sympathies might 
find employment nearer home. We might find, close at our doors, if not 
mines, school-houses, where children shiver with cold, breathe a foul un- 
wholesome air, and are confined for long hours, in painful postures, that end 
in weakness and distorted spine, and where the modesty of tender girls is daily 
outraged. The offence against humanity is like in “kind, though differing 
in degree. Reader, if, as we hope, you are a fellow- worker to any extent 
in the great cause ‘of education, take Mr. Barnard’s book with you when 
you visit your District School—examine his models of school-houses, see 
what may be done with a little money, a little public spirit, and careful at- 
tention to details, and then go and do likewise. 

We cannot dismiss this extract without one remark. No wonder, as the 
report states, that those who can afford it, provide instruction almost at any 
cost for their children, rather than send them to schools so wanting in com- 
fort—often in propriety. Now, civilization constantly tends to widen the 
gulph between rich and poor—at endency deplorable any where, but most of 
all under our democratic institutions; and to this there is no counteracting 
influence like that of a common school. No fusion like this. The rich 
man will scarcely be haughty, nor his poorer neighbor jealous, if both in 
boyhood bent together over the lessons, and played together during the re- 
cess of a district school. The importance of this is “easily seen, but not 
easily appreciated. The free academy in the city of New-York, by offering 
to scholars from the common schools, exclusively, a higher gr: ide of educa- 
tion, will do much to induce those in easier circumstances to send their 
children to the public schools. This is a good beginning, but we should not 
rest till a free academy or public high school is founded in every large com- 
munity in the country. 

Almost all our country school-houses are deficient in more or less of 
the great essentials of such buildings; are defective as to location, size, 
light, ventilation, warmth, proper seats and desks, suitable arrangements 
for the teacher, convenient apparatus, books, and out-door arrangements, Mr. 
Barnard furnishes us with many designs for school- houses, in which all these 
mutters are attended to. We have only one fault to find with his plans— 
that they are not often accompanied with a statement or estimate of the 
cost. We are happy to know, that in our cities, are to be found some ex- 
amples to be imitated, as well as many to be avoided. The new buildings 
of the Public School Society, and the Ward Schools in New-York, are in 
general well arranged, with every essential requisite. Indeed, the theory of 
school-houses may be considered complete—in our present state of know- 
ledge, we can imagine, at least we need, nothing whatever beyond some of 
the models given by Mr. Barnard—it only remains to carry out these ideas 
in practice whenever a new school-house is built, and to do away with the 
old school everywhere as speedily as possible. 

The study of all the details of school-building and arrangement is an 
interesting one to us, because it constantly requires us to know and apply 
the laws of physiology, of light, heat, motion, &c., &c.; but of these we can 
notice only a few. Warming and ventilation are the must important, be- 
cause the least understood. Yet what an inconsistency is this. ‘Talk of 
air in the form of steam, of its vast utility to human happiness—tell of easy 
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and cheap methods of enlarging and increasing its usefulness, and every ear 
is open to listen; but speak of the atmosphere itself, in and by which we 
live, move, and have our being, so bounteously bestowed for comfort and 
enjoyment, so much neglected hitherto in our every day arrangements, and 
you will be regarded as a visionary and a bore. 

One thing, however, ought in justice to be said. If we allow our school- 
houses to remain dirty, unpainted, out of repair, unfitted with ordinary 
conveniences, they stand in disgraceful contrast to the clean bright churches 
and county buildings, the substantial stores, and neat dwellings im which 
Americans take delight ; but in the matter of ventilation, the school-house is 
no worse off than our other buildings, all alike innocent of any contrivance 
for the regular supply of pure air. Mr. Barnard says, truly and forcibly, 


(p. 42 :) 


‘“« The importance of some arrangements to effect a constant supply of pure air, 
not only in school-rooms, but in any room where living beings congregate in num- 
bers, for business or pleasure, has been strangely overlooked, to the inevitable sacri- 
fice of health, comfort, and all cheerful and successful labor. We practically de- 
feat the beautiful arrangements of our Creator, by which the purity of the air 
would otherwise be preserved by its own constant renewal, and the harmonious 
growth and support of the animal and vegetable world maintained. We voluntarily 
stint ourselves in the quantity and quality of an article which is more necessary to 
our growth, health and comfort than food or drink, and which our beneficent Fa- 
ther has furnished pure, without money and without price, to our very lips, and so 
abundantly that we are, or should be, if we did not prevent it, literally immersed 
in it ail our lives long.” 


The following fact is striking, (p. 47 :) 


‘** 4 physician in Massachusetts selected two schools, of nearly the same number 
of children, belonging to families of the same condition of life, and no causes, inde- 
pendent of the circumstances of their several school-houses, were known to affect 
their health. One house was dry and properly ventilated; the other damp and 
not ventilated. In the former, during a period of forty-five days, five scholars were 
absent from sickness to the amount, in the whole of twenty days. In the latter, 
during the same period of time, and from the same cause, nineteen children were 
absent, to an amount in all of one hundred and forty five days, and the appearance 
of the children not thus detained by sickness indicated a marked difference in their 
condition as to health.” 


We shudder when we read of the Black Hole of Calcutta, or of the hor- 
rors of the middle passage in a crowded slaver; but any degree of suffering 
from like causes, short of this, seems not to rouse our sympathy or attention. 
rhere is nothing dramatic in petty daily misery—in these constantly re- 
peated homeepathic doses of slow but certain poison. A chance visitor to 
a crowded school sees, perhaps, the children moving uneasily on their seats, 
listless or drowsy, with faces flushed or pale—he may remark the teacher’s 
sunken eye, or the matron’s colorless cheek, but these strike him as the 
natural results of the business of tuition, not as that of those unwholesome 
atmosphere in which it is carried on. Leaving out all considerations of 
health or comfort, it is hard to calculate how much more could be effected— 
how much more and better work the teacher would do for his salary—how 
much more progress his pupils would make in the same time, if the business 
of learning went on vigorously and cheerfully in a pure and wholesome air, 
instead of dragging heavily and wearily along in a foul and oppressive one. 
So far as our own experience goes, we have never known an uncomfortable, 
badly ventilated school, rank high in other respects. 
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When the air within gets to be positively unbearable, there is, as people 
conceive, an easy and effectual remedy always at hand. A door or \ indow 
is opened—a current of cold air rushes in upon bodies heated and weakened 
by the impure atmosphere they have been in, momentary relief comes, and 
with it a chorus of coughing and sneezing, which admonishes the teacher 
to keep out the welcome but dangerous visiter; and so, between alternate 
chills and suffocation, the winter’s day comes to an end. 

One common and mischievous mistake is, that in a room kept cool, there 
is no need of ventilation. Dr. Alcott mentions the case of a teacher, who, 
when asked if she did not find it difficult to keep her room ventilated, re- 
plied, ‘* Not at all, it is one of the coldest rooms in the city.” But the 
process which makes unrenewed air destructive to health, the consumption 
of oxygen, and the giving out of carbonic acid gas at every breath drawn, 
goes on in a cold room just as it does in a warm one. 

Head ache, oppressions, blood imperfectly decarbonized and so overloading 
the circulation—all these symptoms do not arise from the temperature of a 
room, whether higher or lower ; but from the air being exhausted of its oxy- 
gen. “These results,” says our author, “ are quickened in an over-heated 
atmosphere, because such air has less oxygen, and retains the i impure gases 
longer. Still the scenes of death and misery in the Black Hole of Calcutta 
would have taken place if the same prison-house had been in Greenland.” 
Robust persons do not suffer so soon or so much from confined air as the 
young, the sickly, and the sensitive; and people who lead an out-door life 
in particular, seem to take in such a large supply of oxygen through the 
day as never to feel the want of any during the balf of their life that is spent 
within doors. How many, like ourselves, have suffered from the confined 
atmosphere of the best room at a friend’s in the country, where everything 
was pure and sweet as neat and kind hands could make it, except the air, and 
where, besides windows unopened and unopenable, a fire-board hermetically 
seals the chimney, and you must lie restless or lethargic, till you issue out at 
morning, half-killed with kindness, and your lungs expand again to the fresh 
mountain breeze, with healing on its wings. Nine out of ten of our public 
buildings, intended for large assemblages, are unventilated. It requires an 
almost heroic effort to frequent many churches and lecture rooms. Mr. 
Wyman, in a recent treatise on the subject (Boston, 1846,) tells of a meet- 
ing-house where the lights would always burn badly, growing dimmer and 
dimmer as evening advanced. very sort of oil was tried in vain, and 
many a scolding did the sexton get, till that functionary discovered that the 
objectionable lights invariably burned free and clear, whenever the trustees 
stayed behind long to find tault with him, the air clearing itself after the 
crowd had left and the doors were thrown open, and becoming able to sup- 
port combustion. Many a lady has felt her soul sink within her at a simi- 
lar accident, and never dreamed that it was the laws of the atmos phere that 
threw the sudden gloom over her gay party. This is what makes our even- 
ing parties so hot and oppressive. The air is consumed very fast in crowded 
rooms, filled with lights, and people, met to enjoy themselves, stifle and 
swelter on, till first one window, then another, is opened, relieving from 
suffocation it is true, but sending ‘cold draughts on the bare shoulders ef 
beauty, and scattering spermaceti, with liberal hand, on the gentlemen’s 
broadcloth. 

Opening a door or a window is thought by most of our countrymen to be 
enough, and more than enough for ventilation. In England, on the other 
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hand, where they study and understand the subject better, a recent able 
writer (Mr. Hosking) says very decidedly : 

“* Doors and windows ought not to be taken into consideration in connexion with 
the ventilation of buildings ; they are provided for facility of ingress and egress to, 
and within the building, and for admitting light to the several apartments, and cannot 
be applied to promote ventilation in the seasons, and under the circumstances which 
make ventilation most highly desirable.” 


Nothing can be more true. Air, though so easily acted upon, has no 
motive power in itself. It freely obeys any external impulse, but will not 
move unless solicited. Open a way for the old air to escape from a room, 
and the new will rush in freely enough by adoor or window. But the foul 
air will not so readily flow out in an opposite current by the same road by 
which the fresh air is forced in; and torenew the whole atmosphere of the 
room in this way is a slow and imperfect process. The whole mystery of 
ventilation lies in providing exits as well as entrances—in having an open- 
ing in the roof or higher part of the room, to carry off the air we wish to 
expel, thus making room for new supplies of the pure element, brought in 
constantly by another flue or duct, opening lower down, to the fresh air 
without. Besides this, it is necessary, in cold weather, that the pure 
air admitted be sufficiently warm when it entersthe room. An open chim- 
ney is a good ventilator,—the fire supplying a constant current of air; but 
it wastes a great deal of heat, and is forbidden by economical considerations, 
The better mode is either a stove, or better still a furnace out of the room, 
to be supplied with a stream of pure air from without, which it warms before 
delivering it into the apartment, which is also to be provided with a place 
of escape for the foul air. It is in this last particular, that our houses, even 
those of great show and cost, are most deficient, and it is a deficiency that 
does little credit to either builders or owners. Our stoves and furnaces, no 
matter how well devised for constantly furnishing pure warm air, cannot do 
so effectually, if the foul air is allowed to remain tenant at will of the 
rooms, whence it should be promptly and forcibly ejected. This is one 
reason of the complaints frequently made of furnaces, that the heat they 
generate is unpleasant, causing oppression, headache, &c., and it has led 
to a very general, but quite “unfounded prejudice against all furnaces. 
Which of them all is the best, it is neither our province nor our wish to 
decide—non nostrum—tantas componere lites. But that our readers may 
not wander without a guide through the mazes of newspaper advertise- 
ments, and the iron labyrinths of new patents at a fair, we will merely say 
that a good furnace should have the following points : 1—Facility of clean- 
ing the apparatus from deposits of soot. 2— Arrangements for bringing in 
air from without and warming it to a proper degree, without contact with 
iron at tco high a temperature, which is deleterious to air. Comparative 
economy in consumption of fuel is another element which we pass over. 
3—lIn connexion with your furnace, provide some outlet for the consumed 
air. This can be effected at so little cost or trouble, compared to the im- 
portance of the object, that to neglect it is inexcusable, 

Air brought in contact with a metal surface too highly heated, parts with 
its oxygen, ‘and undergoes besides most probably some electrical change, 
not yet fully understood, which renders it unfit to be breathed. This is 
the evil of the ordinary stove ; it does not furnish pure air, but heats the room 
by radiation from the iron, and that often red hot, or nearly so. We throw 
out these general ideas, which we have no time to illustrate more minutely, 
but refer to Mr. Barnard’s book for the results of modern investigations on 
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this interesting subject, and for descriptions of the best apparatus now in 
use for warming and ventilating school-rooms. 

Boston is far in advance of New-York in this matter. Our New-York 
school-buildings are of all complexions in this respect—good, bad and 
indifferent. One common practice, that of using under-ground basements 
for schools, cannot be too much condemned. They can never be properly 
ventilated. A common arrangement is to put the smaller children under 
ground; then girls, then boys, a sort of ascending scale, arranged as to 
possibility of ventilation inversely as the capacity of the different ages 
to do without it, Of most country schools we will say nothing. Let us 
hope we may soon have occasion to speak as favorably of their advancement 
in these practical details as of their general progress. To ascribe this 
neglect of the health and comfort of ‘the young to want of liberality, or 
kind feeling, would be a slander on American parents and American 
communities, It arises wholly from want of thought and attention to 
the subject. We have not sufficiently learned the truth that the light, 
warmth and air we so freely lavish on a tender plant, are still more 
necessary to budding humanity, nor do we sufficiently see our own incon- 
sistency in feeding the bodies of our children as we are apt to do, not 

wisely, but too well, in providing food for their minds at any cost, freely 
and ungrudgingly, yet neglecting to supply their delicate lungs with that 
sustenance, witheut which both body and spirit lose their spring and 
vigor, with that life-giving element which surrounds us and presses on us 
on every side, knocking at every door, and only asking to be admitted. 

Many of the designs for school-houses in Mr. Barnard’s work are taste- 
ful and happy. T hey embrace a great variety of styles, having a Gothic, 
Elizabethan or classic character, and are suited to every position, and on 
a greater or less scale of expense. We can only hint at the great 
benefits of due regard to neatness, beauty and architectural taste in our 
school-buildings, It is most important to encourage a taste for the 
beautiful, and set before our youth models of good taste and elegance at 
a time when i impressions are easily made for all future life. He must be 
blind indeed who cannot see in the American people, with all their devo- 
tion to material interests, a strong national love for beauty and elegance. 
an unrivalled versatility, a range of ideas and capacity for refinement— 
the natural results of our general prosperity, high standard of comfort 
and democratic spirit. No man with us but has some leisure for thought 
as well as for toii—none so bowed down by poverty but he stands erect 
at times in his dignity as a free citizen, and no woman is here unsexed 
by rude labor and ruder treatment. Democracy is producing the same 
results with us that it did in ancient Greece. Its influence is seen in 
superior classic delicacy of feature and refinement of thought and manner, 
in universal high-toned courtesy to the weaker sex, and in their exquisite 
gentleness and. grace. Nowhere do you find so few positively ugly, 
coarse, unidea’d, unimprovatle people as here; nowhere is the proportion of 
the intellectual and moral qualities tothe animal solarge. The capacity for 
improvement, the love of the beautiful in art, the raw material of taste 
exists in abundance ,; all we are likely to want is proper models to direct 
it. The great standards of excellence in painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture are all European. In the former arts we may occasionally 
produce or procure works of standard merit; but how is it to be done in 
architecture? Not by individuals,—fortunes luckily are not large enough 
nor long enough in the same hands, to produce the great results in arts, 
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which are the only benefit they have conferred on the old world. Indi- 
viduals here can do little; the public alone have the means, and the 
taste likewise, if properly called out, to do much. Our halls of legisla- 
tion, our courts of justice, our churches, asylums, public halis, academies 
and schools—these should, and will yet serve to form the taste as well as 
the intelligence and public spirit of the community. The influence of 
neat and handsome school-houses, where habits of order and propriety, 
the love of the beautiful as well as the good is impressed on their inmates 
by what they see as well as by what they hear, can hardly be overrated. 

It not only acts on the pupils themselves while present, or accompanies 
them in after life—it goes home with them, and re-acts on every fire-side, 
and every family in theland. Look onthe District School merely as a place 
where a certain amount of grammar and arithmetic is to be daily dinned 
into unwilling ears, in the most repulsive way, and any hovel is good 
enough for it; but consider it in its true light,—as a nursery of intellectual, 

immortal beings, where their physical and mental powers are to be culti- 
vated, trained to grow in beauty and usefulness, and taught to bring forth 
friut a thousand fold in their season—as the place to which the community 
sends its future citizens, its future wives and mothers, to learn their rights 
and their duties—as a temple sacred to knowledge and virtue, into w hich 
foul things intrude not—and how important it then becomes to surround it 
with every refining and elevating influence; how worthy a subject it is 
felt to be to occupy the ablest minds, to receive the greatest care, and 
thought, and love of all. The District School is the pride of our country— 
may the day come when it shall be its ornament also. 


AN APPEAL TO THE FREE SOIL PARTY. 


Fettow Cirizens :— 

WE are on the eve of another Presidential Election. This election will 
be one of absorbing interest, on account of the many important issues in- 
volved. Any intelligent man will readily admit, that the contest will result 
in the success of General Cass or of General Taylor. Any third party, then, 
that may appear upon the field, is destined to defeat. But we do not expect 
to deter you from action by pointing out to you the cert: ainty of defeat, for 
we know full well, that when men embrace any measure, or set of meas- 
ures, believing them to be just, necessary and expedient, they cling to them 
with tenacity, in the expectation of securing their triumph in the end. We 
therefore do not attempt to terrify you by the prospect of defeat; we take 
another and a higher course; one more in accordance with your intelli- 
gence and your character as independent citizens of our glorious con- 
federacy. 

We have remarked, that there are many issues involved in this contest. 
The question of a high tariff or alow one; a national bank, or an inde- 
pendent constitutional treasury; the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands among the several states; the exercise or non-exercise of the 
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veto power; internal improvements; the approval or disapproval of the 
present administration, together with the Mexican war, are all questions of 
great moment, and at any other time than the present, would be questions 
of the very first importance. But there is also involved in this contest one 
other question, which, like the peak of a volcano, towers above all the 
rest, and sinks them into comparative insignificance. 

This question, fellow-citizens, constitutes the platform upon which you 
stand. And what is it? It is, that the system of negro slavery shall not 
be extended, or be permitted to extend, into the territories recently acquired 
in our contest with Mexico, 

We address you here, fellow-citizens, as men honest in your views; men 
having no other or higher object than the honor of your country and the 
welfure of your race. But while we say thus much to you who coustitute 
the body of the free soil party, we cannot accord the same honesty to your 
leaders, We believe most firmly—and we cannot perceive how this truth 
can fail to reach your convictions, that the great animating principles gov- 
erning the actions of your leader, Martin Vaa Buren, malice and re- 
venge, and that he cares for the question of the extensio aia slavery 
no farther than it will serve to answer his malevolent and selfish purposes. 
And we have no doubt, that in case General Cass should be defeated in 
this contest, no matter what might become of the free soil principles, you 
would find ‘stamped upon the heart and gleaming on the brow of Martin 
Van Buren these words—‘ Revenge is satisfied—I am content.” We ac- 
cord no honesty of purpose to any of your Jeaders. Some of them have 
been nourished iz the hatred of the constitution, and have long lived in the 
hope, and are now rejoicing in the prospect, of its speedy overthrow. 

But to you, fellow-citizens, who compose the mass of the free soil party, 
we do accord honesty of purpose; and we firmly believe, that if you can 
be convinced of error, you will readily renounce it. 

Permit us then, for a few moments, to address you upon this subject in 
a calm, dispassionate manner, and to show you, as we think we can, that 
you have taken only a partial, and not a wide, comprehensive view of this 
interesting and vital subject. Let not the thought, that the writer of this 
appeal is a slave-holder ora citizen of the south, shut your ear against him ; 
he is not; he is one from among yourselves, born and educated at the 
north. He loves the north; but he also loves the south, the east and 
west. He loves the Union; he loves it for the sake of the north, and for 
itself. 

The question under consideration may be divided into three parts. First, 
the question of right; second, of expediency ; and third, of constitution- 
ality. 

First, the question of right. Ts it right for man to enslave his fellow- 
man? This, as you will perceive 2, lies back of the question of the exten- 
sion of slavery, aud as this is answered, so must the other be answered. 
To the first then, as an abstract question, we without hesitation answer in 
the negative. We believe that every man is entitled to freedom, so far asa 
proper regard for the freedom of others will allow. This is the great 
principle of the Declaration of Independence. This is found there, how- 
ever, only as an abstract principle; and that our revolutionary fathers so 
considered it, is plainly seen in the fact that slavery existed at that time in 
nearly every state in the Union. For if they considered it capable of prac- 
tical application, why did they not insist upon it in the formation of the 
constitution ¢ 
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But while these are our views of the negro slavery question, we must 
remember that a majority of those who hold slaves believe that they are 
acting for the best interests of the slave, as well as for their own. We 
must remember that men often differ in their opinions upon the same sub- 
ject, and for one set of men to force their peculiar belief upon another, 
would be useless as well as intolerant. What said Mr. Clay in his famous 
speech on South American affairs? ‘I am no propagandist. I seek not 
to force upon other nations our principles and our liberty, if they do not 
want them. I would not disturb the repose of even an absolute despotism.” 
It may be said that this extract applies to a people who do not care to be 
free, but it applies equally well to the friends of negro slavery at the south. 
We thus admit, most cordially, that slavery in the abstract is wrong; that 
no man has the moral right to hold his fellow-man in bondage. But it 
does not follow from this that we are to go off on a crusade | against all 
those who entertain a different opinion. 

This leads us to the second part of our argument, and we proceed to 
consider the expediency of the course which the free soil party propose to 
pursue. If we can show to you, fellow-citizens, by fair argument, that a 
serious attempt to carry your principles into practice, in reference to negro 
slavery in this country, will produce more evil than good, and especially if 
we can show you that it will produce nothing but evil, and that of an ag- 
gravated character, then we feel that you will readily say in regard to those 
principles, that while they may be right in the abstract, they are not ex- 
pedient, and the idea of their practical application should be abandoned. 

First, the mere agitation of these principles produces a feverish excite- 
ment all over the country which is exceedingly detrimental to its interests. 
It will not be said that the question under discussion refers only to the new 
territories, for you all know, fellow-citizens, what the abolition feeling at 
the north has been for many years. You know that the leaders of the abo- 
lition party do not believe the United States Constitution to have any bind- 
ing force on them. The writer has himself heard them denounce it in 
unmeasured terms, and has watched their movements attentively, tending, 
as he believes they are, towards the utter overthrow of all our civil and re- 
ligious institutions. 

You cannot think the south so blind as to expect that by yielding any of 
their rights, they will render the remainder any more secure. The agita- 
tion of the slavery question awakens the animosity of the south against the 
north, and of the north against the south, thus arraying one section of the 
Union against the other. And what will be the result of this? Will it 
not necessarily awaken all the prejudices of the heart, strevgthen pride of 
opinion, enkindle in the south the feeling that they are persecuted, and 
thus alienate those affections upon which tthe Union inaterially depends 2 

But perhaps you will say that the south will not withdraw from the Union, 
since she depends upon the north to keep her slaves in subjection. This 
is a very plausible argument, but certainly a fallacious one. It is weak 
from three causes. first, it emanates froma spirit of overbearing arrogance 
on the part of the north; second, it is a direct charge that the freemen of 
the south are weaker than their sl: wes, and third, the argument itself rests 
upon a false foundation. Instead of deterring from disunion, it is the best 
argument that can be used to hasten it. The south is not weak. She is 
equal to her own protection, whether in or out of the Union. 

Second, the principles of the free soil party will, if carried out, inevitably 
lead to the disunion of the states. The south would refuse to submit, and 
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whether she would do so justifiably, we shall see when we come to consider 
the third part of this argument, namely, the constitutionality of the free 
soil principles. 

Let us stop here for a moment, to inquire what the condition of the slaves 
would be, provided nothing more should result from disunion, than simply 
tne division of the Republic into two great parts, entirely independent of 
each other. This is an important question most certainly, since the free 
soil movement has been made ostensibly for the benefit of the slaves. What 
states would compose the southern republic? Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, a part of Missouri, 
Arkansas and Texas. 

To say nothing of the bold and successful stand which we believe they 
would make upon the soil of the new territories in defence of what they 
conceive their rights ; to say nothing of the assistance they would receive 
from their friends at the north, who will be devoted to them because of their 
devotion to the Union; to say nothing of the slaves that will inhabit such 
portions of the territoriesas are fitted for them; to say nothing of these, let 
us ask, what will be the condition of the slaves at the south, after the disso- 
lution of the Union. Will it be ameliorated in the least degree? Will it 
not rather be made worse? We contend that the division of these states 
would place the slaves far beyond the reach of our influence, and even 
beyond the reach of hope. It would open a gulf, across which it would be 
impossible for the philanthropist ever to pass. A wall of prejudice and 
wounded pride would put a stop to all intercourse, and we know not but 
that a spirit of revenge would open all the ports of the southern republic to 
a foreign slave trade, aud thus the wail of the unhappy African be mingled 
once more with the roar of the ocean, and the howling of the tempest. 

Such we believe would be the condition of the slave, on the supposition 
that the division of the Union would result in the es stablishment of two 
stable republics. But we have no hope that wretched as would be the con- 
dition of the slave, the evil would stop here. We have no hope that the 
two republics, rent assunder as these would be, would live in peace with 
each other. The experience of the world hitherto affords us no ground for 
hope. Notonly so. It is not simply negative, but it is positive in its 
teachings. It furnishes us an example in the history of the Peloponnesian 
republics, which is worthy our serious examination. With every induce- 
ment to live in peace with each other which mutual safety and prosperity 
could offer, they allowed any, even the smallest provocations to break up 
their friendship, and to set them in open hostility. History, fellow- 
citizens, is philosophy teaching by examples, and it is our duty in 
reference to ourselves, to our posterity and to the world at large, to study 
it with care, and learn wisdom from the experience of those who have 
gone before us. We have called your attention to the Peloponnesian 
republics, because we think their history and fate are fraught with lessons 
with which every American should be familiar. Thucydides has narrated 
the events attending the civil wars of these republics, not only with the 
accuracy of an eye-witness, but with the fervor of a patriot ; and with a 
chasteness, simplicity and elegance of style that has ever since been the study 
of the learned and the admiration of the world. To the pages of this histo- 
rian, fellow-citizeus, we cheerfully refer you, and hope that you will gather 
from them such lessons of wisdom as will show you how impossible it is for 
rival republics to live in amity with each other. 

If rivalry, and jealousy, and hatred, and war, shall be the consequence of 
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disunion, what will become of the new republics themselves? We do not 
love to contemplate this subject. In the language of Mr. Webster, uttered 
on a much less critical occasion than the present, ‘* we do not wish to look 
forward and see how tolerable will be our condition after the union shall be 
broken up and destroyed.” But at the same time, we know that closing 
our eyes will not avert the danger. We prefer to open them, however 
painful the task, and to warn our ‘fellow-citizens of its approach. We re- 

peat the question, what will become of the new republics themselves? 
There lie slumbering all over the country, the elements of a fearful strug- 
gle. The north cannot stand up as one man, to battle with the south, nor 
can the south present an unbroken front to the north. 'The division would 
be longitudinal rather than latitudinal. There are in the north firm friends 
of the south, and in the south firm friends of tne north. The contest would 
be a fearful one indeed. Brother would be arrayed against brother, father 
against son, the tenderest and strongest ties of love would be broken, fraternal 
hatred, withering and undying, would stalk abroad, begrimmed with blood, 

until discord and revenge, drunk with gore, and stumbling among the ruins 
of a desolated land, should fall and sink into a —s profound, as the 
draught was costly and abundant which produced it. Military despotism 
would assume its sway, the experiment of man’s sepehlllny for self-govern- 
ment would be completed, and the star of hope, which has so long hung over 
our beloved land, cheering the nations in their march to freedom, would 
disappear forever. 

The third and last argument, involved in the discussion of this question, 
is its constitutionality. 

Has Congress a constitutional right to prohibit the introduction of slaves 
into the new territories, The free soil party contend that it has, and they 
plant themselves upon that clause of the constitution which savs :—‘ The 
Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory, or other property, belonging to the 
United States.’ They contend, fellow-citizens, that Congress is, in this 
clause, authorized to exclude slave-lolders from the territories. They con- 
tend that such a “‘ rule and regulation’ would be ‘“ needful” for the full 
development of the territorial resources, and the extension of the “area of 
freedom” in its legitimate sense. We donot deny, but we heartily assert, 
that we should rejoice if no slave should ever tread the soil of California and 
New-Mexico. Yet whatever m our preferences on this subject as 
individuals, we are bound to rem r that we are the citizens of a great 
nation of individuals, and that we can do nothing inconsistent with the 
rights of others. But although the members of the free soil party contend 
that Congress has the constitutional right to prohibit the extension of slavery, 
their southern brethren entertain a different opinion. They contend that the 
constitution guaranties to every citizen the right to take his property with 
him wherever he goes. They contend that slaves are recognized as property 
by the constitution ; and you know full well that it is on this very ground 
that the ultra abolitionists of the north deny its binding force. They con- 
tend further, that the cause in question is ‘confined to the municipal regu- 
lations of the territories, pertaining to the transfer of property, and the pre- 
servation of the inhabitants from foreign invasion and domestic violence. 

What then must be done! The north and south are at issue upon the 
meaning of a clause in the constitution. Who shall give it its true and 
binding. construction! The constitution inself informs us. It has provi- 
ded a tribunal of last resort in these cases, and that is the Supreme Court 
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of the United States. The south have expressed their willingness to 
appeal and abide the result. This is evidently right, and any other course 
would subject them to merited reproach. But what say the north to the 
proposition of appeal? Do they consent to it? No. They say, our con- 
struction of the constitution is correct, and we will not appeal. We have 
the power of carrying out our views, and why should we appeal ? 

Such, fellow-citizens, is the condition of things between the north and 
the south. If the south have hitherto yielded “their rights in regard to 
other territories for the sake of the Union, they are entitled to our admira- 
tion. But because they have yielded in some points, we must not attempt 
to coerce them toa surrender in all. They stand by the constitution. 
And we must stand there also if we would be safe. It is the palladium of 
our liberty. It is to our political what the sun is to our planetary system. 
Destroy it, and the thirty beauti ul stars that revolve in obedience to its 
mighty influences around it, will fly from their orbits, and dash outward 
and onward amid the fields of anarchy and irreparable ruin. 

Think not that the south are timid or weak. Think not that they will 
stand tamely by and see the constitution trampled under foot, and their 
rights plucked one by one away. If the north adhere to the position they 
have taken, then the south will proceed, in common with the rest of the 
country, to the occupation of the territories. And they will take their 
slaves with them; and who shall prevent it? Will the north? Let it 
not calculate too much upon its own strength. Its unwillingness to accept 
the offer of the south and abide by the constitution, has exposed it in a 
vital part. But should an effort be made to prevent the south from sharing 
the territories which they have fought in common with the rest of the Union 
to procure, a struggle will be the result. The south will buckle on their 
armor, and take their stand. Nor will they stand alone. From among 
the forests of Maine, and the white mountains of New-Hampshire, and 
the broad plains of New-York, and from the extremities of the land, will 
spring forth thousands upon thousands to share the perils of the south. It 
will not be the love of slavery that will call them forth, but the love of lib- 
erty, the love of the constitution, the love of the Union. They will per- 
ceive the south standing upon her rights, and they will know, full well, 
that if they allow the rights of others to be trampled under foot, they are 
taking the first step towards the destrygtion of their own. 

Forbear then, fellow-citizens, fror course you have commenced ! 
We appeal to you in the name of thos triots who laid the foundation of 
our republic, and in doing so, conceded to the south the rights for which 
they are now contending; we ‘appeal to you in the name of those nations 
of the earth who have been so long struggling and are now straggling in 
the strength our example imparts, ‘for the freedom which we possess ; we 
appeal to you in the name of the millions now happy under the benign in- 
fluences of our government; and last of all, we appeal to you in the name 
of posterity, who will bless you if you hand down safely to them the boon 
of liberty with which you are intrusted, and who will curse you if you fail; 
we appeal to you in the name of all these, that yon stop in the perilous 
course you have commenced. 

Oct. 17th, 1848. 
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RAIL-ROAD TO THE PACIFIC. 


We have before us the very important and able report of the Hon. 
James Pollock, of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the Select Committee of 
nine of the House of Representatives, at the last session of Congress, 
appointed to examine and report upon Mr. Whitney’s Project for a Rail- 
road from Lake Michigan to the Pacific Ocean. 

The committee were unanimous, and ordered “ the report,” with a bill 
to carry out the project, to be reported to the House. The all-engross- 
ing subject of the coming presidential election, with the exciting subjects 
before Congress, and the rule of the House, requiring a two-thirds vote 
to take up any bill out of its order, prevented action. 

In the Senate, a select committee was also appointed, by which the 
subject was fully examined, the House bill with amendments was unanl- 
mously adopted and reported to the Senate; at near the close of the ses- 
sion a motion was made by Mr. Niles, the chairman, to take the subject 
up for consideration, when a motion was made to lay Mr. Niles’ motion 
on the table: being not debateable, it prevailed, 27 to 21, with ten Sen- 
ators absent, several of whom were warm friends of the bill, and several 
voted to lay on the table, who are known to be in favor of the project. 
It therefore appears that a majority of both houses of Congress are in 
favor of this great and important measure, and we cannot but hope that it 
will be acted upon immediately by the coming session, and that before 
another year rolls around we hope to witness the actual commencement 
of this great work, which would make the commerce of all the world 
tributary to us, and make us its carriers; a work which would reduce 
England’s marine force one-half; a work which would open the wilder- 
ness to cultivation, production, and usefulness, with the best means of 
transit, of connexion and intercourse with all the world; giving employ- 
ment and the means of comfort and usefulness not only to the indigent of 
our own country, but also to the hundreds of thousands, who from neces- 
sity are forced to our shores: carrying from ocean to ocean a belt of pop- 
ulation, educated to our habits and to our institutions, which would spread 
its influence over the habitable globe; and who amongst us that does not 
most sincerely desire the success of such a work? we hope there are 
none. The plan proposed is so simple that it is not possible injury can 
result to any one ; on the contrary, it appears plain to us that every inte- 
rest and every section of our country must be benefitted by its success. 
Should the work be commenced, it would be the means of settling the 
country as fast as it progresses, and give the settlers the means to get their 
products to market, which alone would be a sufficient compensation to 
the nation for the lands parted with. 

As our space is limited, we will now defer our remarks, and ask the 
particular attention of our readers to the following extracts from Mr. Pol- 
lock’s report, which are so clear, so comprehensive and statesmanlike, that 
we are persuaded all who read will be convinced not only of the simplici- 
ty and feasibility of the project, but also of its vast, its incalculable im- 
portance. 

The committees in both houses of Congress seem to have been fully 
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persuaded that the present is the on/y time, and this the enly plan, by 
which this great work can be accomplished, which fact we think tully es- 
tablished by Mr. Pollock’s report. The committee say, ‘‘ That they have 
bestowed upon the subject that consideration its importance demands. 

“The proposition, at first view, isa startling one. The magnitude of the 
work itself, and the still greater and more magnificent results promised 
by its accomplishment, that of revolutionizing, morally and commercially, 
if not politically, a greater part of the labitable globe, and making the 
vast commerce of the world tributary to us, almost overwhelms the mind. 
But your committee, on examination, find it a subject as simple as it is 
vast and magnificent, and see no insurmountable difficulties in the way of 
its successful accomplishment. 

“The proposition being for a purchase of sixty miles wide of the public 
domain from Lake Michigan to the Pacific Ocean, at a reduced price, the 
sale a positive one, and the construction of the road but an individual en- 
terprise, places the subject before the committee, and the people, in a 
view entirely different from a proposition to construct a rail-road by the 
government from an appropriation of money; in which latter case it 
would be necessary, if entertained at all, to go into a full, minute, and 
thorough examination of every point and consideration involved; where- 
as, in the present case, the entire responsibility and risk of success rests 
upon the memorialist, and the details for its successful completion must 
be arranged and executed by him. 

‘“‘ Your committee, and the people, sre asked only to decide upon the pro- 
priety and expediency of the sale of the public domain to the extent re- 
quired, and at the price proposed, in consideration of the vast and impor- 
tant results to flow from the accomplishment of the contemplated work. 

“« The first and most important consideration with the committee is, the 
power of Congress over the subject. That Congress has power to sell 
and dispose of the public domain, or any portion thereof, will not be 
questioned ; and, that Congress may dispose of the public lands for cer- 
tain specified objects, or may impose certain conditions and limitations 
upon grants or sales of land, is, in the opinion of your committee, equally 
true. The bill reported by the committee proposes to set apart, and sell 
to Asa Whitney, of New-York, certain portions of the public lands, at a 
reduced price, to enable him to construct a railroad from Lake Michigan 
to the Pacific Ocean. The proposition thus submitted, does not involve 
the constitutional power of Congress to originate, or prosecute, works of 
internal imrrovement. It is not “designed to prosecute and complete the 
proposed rail-road by appropriations drawn from the national treasury ; 
nor can it be regarded as imposing any obligation upun the government 
to aid in its construction in any other way than set forth in “the bill re- 
ported to the House. The sale of the lands to Mr. Whitney is absolute, 
with such limitations and restrictions as are necessary to secure to the 
government the sum required to be paid. The construction of the road 
can only be regarded as an individual enterprise, although it is a work of 
a truly national character ; and the advant: ages that must necessarily result 
from its completion, constitute the inducement, and demonstrate the pro- 
priety of the sale of the lands in the manner, and for the objects, specified 
in the bill—the sale, and the inducement for the sale of the lands being 
alike constitutional and proper. To Congress belongs exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the public lands, and the exercise of that power in the present 
instance, and in the manner proposed, would not only be clearly constitu- 
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tional, but is demanded by every consideration of present and future in- 
terest. 

‘* To Congress, as having exclusive jurisdiction over the territories of the 
United States, and to the legislatures of the states through which said 
road may pass, would belong the power to regulate and control the opera- 
tions of said road; and being thus under tke control of both Congress 
and the legislatures of the states through which it may pass, the rights 
and interests of all would be protected and secured. 

‘‘ The committee are aware that there exists a difference in opinion rela- 
tive to the location of the route for the road. The route for, and means 
by which this great work can be accomplished are so connected, and the 
latter so dependent upon the other, that a separation would defeat all. 
Upon the increased value which the ‘road would undoubtedly give to the 
lands on its line all depends, and without which the committee believe the 
accomplishment of the work impossible, except perhaps from a direct ap- 
propriation of money from the treasury, which would not be sanctioned 
by Congress, or approved by the people, nor would your committee re- 
commend it. No other route than the one proposed would furnish the 
amount of Jand demanded ; and as the whole risk, management, and labor 
of producing the means for the work rests upon Mr. W hitney, the 
committee believe that with him also should rest the right to select 
the route, and that necessity and interest will force a selection best 
suited to all sections of our country. 

‘‘The committee believe it highly important that the route should be 
where the streams can be bridged, so as to have an uninterrupted inter- 
course from ocean to ocean, not subject to transhipments, often more ex- 
pensive than the freight. From the lake to either ocean, all the streams, 
including the Ohio, can be bridged, when an uninterrupted intercourse 
might be had from any Atlantic or gulf city to the Pacific. The commit- 
tee refer to Mr. Whitney’s memorial, appended, marked No. 1, for his 
views on this point, in which the committee concur. 

‘‘ Thecommittee believe it a well-known fact that there is no part of the 
globe which presents a route so favorable for a railroad as from Lake 
Michigan to the pass in the mountains; and from that point to Fort Van- 
couver altitudes were taken daily by Colonel Fremont, as may be seen 
from his able and scientific report. And he now says that ‘ impractica- 
bility for a railroad from the pass to the ocean is not tobe named.’ He 
als believes a more favorable route may be found from the Salt Lake to 
San Francisco, and the committee have no doubt of the feasibility of the 
route. But the work will be commenced, and while progressing, the dif- 
ferent routes will be explored, and the best one, all things considered, 
fixed upon and adopted.” . > 7 

The committee express full satisfaction as to the feasibility of the route, 
as well as the ability of the means proposed to accomplish the work ; and 
gay: 
“Tt will be seen, from Mr. Whitney’s memorial, appended, that he 
estimates the length of the road at 2,030 miles, allowi ing 250 miles for 
detour or windings, and its cost, when ready for operation, at $60,000,000. 
The committee are free to ac -knowledge that they have no sufficient 
data to found a calculation upon. The estimates be fore them have been 
arrived at from a comparison with other works, situated, as the committee 
think, under more favorable circumstances; and, considering the situa- 
tion of the country, now an entire wilderness, a great part without tim- 
ber or other material, with the necessarily immense amount of transpor- 
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tation required to construct the road, the committee believe the actual 
cost will exceed the estimate. In Mr. Whitney’s memorial, he estimates 
the 2,030 miles, by 60 wide, to give 77,952,000 acres, and that by and 
with the construction and operation of the rvad, it could be made to pro- 
duce the sum of $59,879,000. This sum, your committee believe, can be 
realized only by the plan proposed. 

“ The representations of the lands, in the memorial annexed, corres- 
pond with the examinations made by, and opinions of the committee. 
The entire of 1,200 miles, without timber or navigable streams to com- 
municate with markets, certainly could never be settled without the road. 
Of the 2,030 miles, 800 miles is good land, though 500 without timber ; 
then there are several hundred miles of barren desert, then volcanic forma- 
tions, and but small extent of good land to the ocean. The building the 
road would be the only means by which timber and other material 
could be taken on for its construction, and the only means by which tim- 
ber could be taken on for settlement. The committee are, therefore, 
fully persuaded that this immense country, except a small part, cannot 
in any other way for ages, if ever, be made of use to man or value to the 
nation ; and the committee believe with the memurialist, that the sum of 
16 cents per acre is too high, and have, in the bill reported, reduced it to 
10 cents, amounting to the sum of $7,795,200, which the committee be- 
lieve to be above the present value, and far beyond what the government 
can in any other way expect to receive. 

“The plan proposed to carry out and accomplish this great work is such 
that the lands must be sold to furnish means. Sale and settlement must 
progress with the work. No company, however large their means, could 
carry on such a work on any other plan. And as the bill prescribes the 
mode of sale, the lands remaining in the possession of the government 
until disposed of to actual settlers, and then the patents issued directly to 
them, and not to Mr. Whitney, no accumulation of lands, or ‘land mo- 
nopoly,’ could obtain, and your committee see no ground for objection on 
that account. The lands would be open to all at private and public sale, 
without restriction or monopoly, the settler’s labor, and money wanted 
in payment, and both applied to the construction of the road, and his 
money go back to him for labor and materials; so that, in fact, he would 
have his land and the road to take his products to market without cost or 
outlay. 

“The immense number of emigrants now flooding our shores—many 
with but little, if any, means—soon become burdensome, The commit- 
tee believe the commencement of this work would draw a great number 
to it, where their labor would become useful and productive to the na- 
tion; where they would soon be surrounded with comforts and plenty, 
the fruits of their own toil, and under the influence and education of our 
people, their habits changed to industry and morality, and their offspring 
reared to intelligence, virtue and independenc e. The committee believe 
the construction of the road an abs: lutely necessary means of provision 
for this immense emigration, and would relieve our citizens froma heavy 
amount of taxation. 

‘The committee believe the bill which they have reported provides 
ample security in all respects—Mr. Whitney not being allowed to sell 
any lands until he has completed asection of 10 miles of road, and then 
only upon the certificate of the commissioner that the act has bee *n com- 
plied with, and that he is continuing the construction of another section 
of 10 miles; and even then he can sell only one-half the section, or five 
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miles, the government holding the other half, with the road and its ma- 
chinery, as surety; nor does he take the five miles, only as is actually 
sold, the patents going directly to the actual purchasers. 

“‘ His actual outlay for surveys, preparations, machinery, &c., even be- 
fore he can commence the work, would be several hundred thousand 
dollars; and such a road as is proposed could not cost less than $20,000 
per mile—for the ten miles, $200,000. The five miles of land by 60 wide 
as 192,000 acres, which the committee do not believe, in its present posi- 
tion, even for the best of the good lands, could be made to produce an 
average of over one dollar per acre, which would be $192,000, or less 
than the cost of the ten miles of road; and it cannot be supposed, how- 
ever desirable the lands, that this entire 192,000 acres could be sold for 
several years; and the unsold part would remain in the possession of the 
government, and such would be the case for each and every section. And 
the commissioner could, at any time he thought proper, withhold his cer- 
tificate of satisfaction, and the government might at any time refuse to 
issue patents ; so that it appears to the committee that the security is not 
only ample, but that it increases with the progress of the work. 

“Ifthe road should be continued for 50, 100, 200, 500, or more miles, 
through the good or available lands, Mr. Whitney could take only one- 
half the alterneted five miles, and the other half would certainly be in 
creased in value by the settlement of his balf, and from the construction 
and operation of the road; and should any unforeseen event cause him 
to stop, the government would then be safe, because a good railroad 
through any section af good agricultural country, connecting with a com- 
munication leading to the Atlantic cities, would be sustained by the pop- 
ulation on its line, and at any time worth its cost, and the other half of 
the lands enhanced in value far beyond what all are worth without the 
road; but the committee do not believe such an event possible ; in the 
progress of the work it would reach important points, increasing its busi- 
ness and adding to its value. To the Mississippi would be one such 
point, and to the Missouri another, to which latter, settlement would fol- 
low so rapidly as to render the road a profitable investment at its cost, 
and leaving behind the sure and increasing means to continue the work 
through the poor lands. The committee can see no inducement to dis- 
continue the work at any point or period ; on the contrary, the object is 
at the end, and every consideration, circumstance, and interest, would 
force it on to completion. If commenced, the committee believe it could 
not stop; it would open a field for enterprise before unknown.” * * 

The report enters largely into the great beneficial results which must 
flow fromits a ccomplishment, to every branch of industry in our country : 
agriculture, mechanics, manufactures and commerce, and its influence, 
morally, politically and commercially, upon the whole globe, for which 
(though interesting and highly important) we have not space at this time. 

“The committee are aware that many have been, and perhaps are, of 
opinion that the Missouri river may be used for a part of the route as a 
means of communication with the Pacific, and have appended a letter from 
Colonel Stephen Long, marked No. 2, and a statement, marked No. 3, 
from Captain Joseph A. Sire, who, for 25 years, has been in the employ of 
Messrs. Chouteau & Co., as a master and navigator on the Missouri, whose 
statements are corroborated by P. Chouteau, jr., Esq., of St. Louis, which 
dissipates all hope of making the river answer for such a purpose.’ * * 

Objections having been made on account of snow and ice, the report 
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exhibits much information on this point, and the committee appear to have 
been satisfied ; there is no objection on that account. 

“On the necessary amouut of freight to be charged upon the proposed 
road, the committee believe, must mainly depend its importance and ad- 
vantages to the great agricultural basin of the Mississipp1. With tolls so 
low as to enable the staple products to reach the vast markets of Asia, and 
leave a fair profit or reward with the producer, would be an advantage be- 
yond the power of human calculation to estimate ; but should, necessarily, 
high tolls exclude the staples, then its benefits might be limited, and the 
same would be the result for the commerce of Europe with Asia; suffi- 
ciently low tolls, with saving in time and other considerations, would force 
it over this route; but, with high tolls, that great object might not be 
gained. Now, the plan of this enterprise, if carried out, the committee 
believe, will accomplish the two great objects; whereas, should this plan 
not be adopted, and should it be possible hereafter to construct the road 
from an investment of capital, and which the committee think cannot be 
done, then the tolls would necessarily be so high as to defeat these great 
ends; but should the road be built on the plan proposed, the increased 
value of the lands, created by the work itself, would be the means for its 
accomplishment, and no investment of capital required, and no dividends 
toearn. Therefore, it is believed that half a cent per ton per mile would 
be a toll sufficient to produce means for repairs and operation, costing for 
one ton weight, from the lake to the ocean, $10 only ; whereas, a road sub- 
ject to earn tolls for dividends or interest on investment, would be com- 
pelled to charge at least double, or, say $20 for one ton weight for same 
distance; but it would be difficult to estimate the amount of investment 
required for this work—requiring a length of time so great for its con- 
struction, with a constant accumulation of interest before a return; that 
if the work can be accomplished on the plan proposed for the sum of 
$60,600,000, it is but reasonable to suppose any other plan would require 
double th: it sum, and the tolls would be in proportion. 

‘The committee understand that for ships, freight is estimated by 
measurement of forty feet to the ton, and for railroads by weight. Young 
Hyson teas (the heaviest description comparing in weight and bulk with 
flour,) requires two tons measurement for one ton weight, And seven 
dollars per ton measurement, from China to Oregon, would be a large 
freight campared with from this to Europe; and from Oregon to Lake 
Michigan, 2,000 miles, at half a cent per ton weight, would be for a half 
ton $5; and stopping here, as would a// required for the Mississippi val- 
ley, would be $12 only, for one ton measurement; but if destined to an 
Atlantic city, 1,000 miles on a road earning dividends, at one cent per ton 
weight per mile, would be for half a ton $5, or together from China $17; 
requiring not over forty days with sails across the Pacific, and from $3 to 
$8 less than by ship, the present route requiring 100 to 160 days; and a 
saving to Illinois and surrounding states of full $18 per ton measurement, 
or $36 per ton weight, with saving on insurance and other expenses. 

“Should the plan proposed be adopted and carried out, corn and flour, 
the great staples of that rich basin, in the production of which there can 
be no limit and no rival, the former, it is believed, can be taken from the 
lake to the Pacific for 25 cents per bushel, and the latter at $1 per barrel ; 
and the former might be taken to China for 15 cents more, together 40 
cents; where, compared with other food, would be worth always 65 to 75 
cents, and sometimes one dollar and upwards, leaving to the producer 25 
to 35 cents; whereas, a road earning dividends would be compelled to 
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charge 50 cents to the ocean, then to China 15, together 65, with nothing 
for the producer. 

‘‘ The committee believe there is no objection that is or can be urged to 
this great enterprise that has not been made to every novel undertaking of 
any magnitude in the history of the inventions and improvements of our 
country. When the first proposition was made for canals upon a large 
scale, such as the Erie canal, when steam was first applied to the purposes 
of navigation, when railroads were first contemplated, and when the mag- 
netic telegraph was first brought to the public consideration, doubts, im- 
practicability and ridicule, were cast upon all these; and not one of them, 
that was not as startling in its conception as the subject now before your 
committee. Yet we see how thoroughly their success has overcome every 
primary doubt and difficulty. The enterprise of Mr. Whitney differs from 
any of these only in extent, and presents no point of difficulty that may 
not be overcome by the skill, science and labor within the reach of his 
command. And the committee believe, that different from all vast enter- 
prises, this has been examined, investigated and decided upon by the peo- 
ple of the nation almost by a unanimous voice. No subject within the 
knowledge of your committee has ever received expressions of public ap- 
probation so strong. Large and respectable public meetings have been 
held, when resolutions were unanimously adopted, declaring ‘ it the only 
feasible plan for the accomplishment of this great work, and recommending 
its immediate adoption,’ at Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Dayton and Columbus, (Ohio,) Wheeling and 
Philadelphia. And resolutions have been adopted by the following state 
legislatures, declaring it ‘the only feasible plan,’ recommending its imme- 
diate adoption, and instructing and requesting their delegates in Congress 
to give it their ‘ prompt attention and support,’ and similar expressions. 

“ By Indiana, said to be a unanimous vote. 

* Tllinois, 
“ New-York, vote senate, 1 nay—bouse, 13 nays. 
** Connecticut, unanimous—both houses. 
Maine, senate unanimous—house 3 nays. 
‘* New-Hampshire, senate unanimous. 
Vermont, unanimous—both houses. 
Rhode Island, senate unanimous—house, 2 nays. 
Georgia, senate 2 nays—house, large majority. 
Tennessee, unanimous—both houses. 
Alabama, senate, 6 nays—bouse 59 ayes, and 33 nays. 
Maryland, senate unanimous—house, ne opposition. 
New-Jersey, unanimous—both houses, 
Ohio, senate 8 nays—house unanimous. 
Kentucky, unanimous. 
Pennsylvania, senate 1 nay—house 14 nays. 
Michigan senate. 
lowa, public meeting—the governor presiding, and most of the 
delegates present. 

“The committee are informed that the subject has been well investigated 
in many of the states; that regular committees have examined and re ported 
upon it, and that Mr. Whitney has explained, in person, the project; there- 
fore, your committee believe it to be almost the unanimous desire of the 
people that this plan may be adopted without delay ; and your committee, 
viewing the subject in all its great and highly important bearings, concur 
in the opinions formed by the legislatures and people, and recommend its 
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immediate adoption by Congress. The committee would further remark, 
as is represented by the memorial, (as appended,) that a few month’s delay 
might, and probably would, defeat this great work forever. The lands on 
the lake are fast being disposed of, and when sold, there will be great if not 
insurmountable, difficulties in the commencement Gitawoek" * * © 

The report does Mr. Pollock and the committee great credit ; it is a valu- 
able and vastly important document, embracing highly important and inter- 
esting statistics of the commerce, population, resources, production and geo- 
graphical accounts of Japan, China, India, Polynesia, and all the islands, 
which should be read by every one, and we hope Congress will authorise the 
printing of a large number of copies to be distributed throughout the country. 

In a conversation with Mr. Whitney, he places before us a new feature 
in this great subject, which we consider as highly important. His view is, 
“that Oregon and California, without this road, must be as a foreign nation 
tous.” Their products being the same as ours, cannot be exchanged with 
us; they must seek the same markets as we do. Different from our interior 
states and territories, the settlers in which must go from or through our old 
states, and all their products must come to us for a market, and we receive 
the benefits of their labor. While Oregon and California must send any- 
thing from, and to compete with us, and we get no benefit from their labor 
or any connexion with thém, any more than from England or China. 

«Our entire whale- fishery must very soon be transferred to that coast. 
It is now important to us, because it is a production, not an import. The 
vessels are built and fitted out for their two to four years’ cruise, by our 
men, with our materials and products; they return to us with their oil, fish 
and furs; the family of the fisherman remains, and the fruits of his toil is 
spent with us. But transfer this important fishery to Oregon and California, 
where the family of the fishermen would reside; where small vessels could 
be built, and there fitted out with their own products, and when several 
cruises could be made in a year, the fruits of the fisherman’s toil would be 
there spent with his family, that being his home; but the oil, the fish, and 
the furs thence exported to the best markets, if to us, by us an import, and 
not as now, a product. 

“The English custom dues, would no doubt be so altered as that the oil, 
fish and furs, sent from Vancouver’s Island would be colonial products free 
from duty ; but if from Oregon or California, American products, subject 
to heavy duties, which wot uld most efficiently transfer all the important 
benefits of the whale- -fishery from us to England. 

‘That any communication across Panama or Tehuantepec can never 
amount to any commercial or national benefit. On the contrary, such a 
communication as it could never be the means of facilitating roi sata of 
products; would but facilitate, what must be the inevitable result—the 
building up of a separate distinct nation. 

‘ Those who go to settle a new country, generally with numerous chil- 
dren, cannot pay a transit so expensive—and those from Europe can be sent 
direct cheaper even than from any of our Atlantic cities, and save the 
passage across the Atlantic. 

“That without the proposed rail-road to connect the Atlantic with the 
Pacific coast, by which the commerce and intercourse between Europe and 
Asia could be drawn across our continent, so that we might participate in 
each other’s local position and advantages, we could neither of us derive any 
benefit from the other, but our interests would be separate, distinct, 
and conflicting; and a separate independent nation would there grow up to 
become our commercial rival, and in time supplant and control us.’ 
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AUNT BECK; OR, THE TEXAN VIRAGO AND THE TAILOR OF GOTHAM. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


Tuts was said with demure solemnity, and a side-wink at Dick. 

“| hope they won’t take a fancy for mine!” said the Tennessee boy, 
very innocently smoothing down his shining black locks. 

“ By blood !” said the knight of the scissors, with a hoarsely savage 
intonation, stroking rapidly at “the same time a huge moustache, “ if they 
get mine they’ll have to fight for it, by G d!”’ 

Aunt Beck stared at him with round opening eyes for an instant, then 
lifting her hands as if in pious adjuration— 

- Lord help us !—a lone creetur !—how fierce he is! Sae they will 
mon! nae doubt! Sorry the day ye did’nt run a baker’s dizen of ’em, to 
look at ye! The puir divils are awfull ’fraid of the brush, and by the 
sainted Snake-Killer !— barin your nose and eyes—but ye’r got the maist 
cantankerous brush-heap on ye’r shoulders thar that has travelled sine 
the day o’ guid King Macbeth !” 

““T cultivated them expressly !” said the sappy hero, half closing his 
eyes with an excessively devil-may-care air, and plucking and stroking 
yet more affectionately the rough, reddish thicket, which covered alike 
his throat, face and head. 

** Och! deary! and ye should ha been more mercifuller—to be scarein 
the ignorant salvages into duck-fits so! Bonny, aisy, Dicky there, thinks 
phys sikin ’em wi’ led pills is bad enouf, but ye are o’er cruel craturs, wha 
coom fra the States! Wait till ge get to knuw ’em better, my darlin’, 
and ye’r heart will grow tenderer to ’em!” 

«O, I am quite tender- hearted, as to that!’ said he of the whiskers, 
shaking his head to one side, and putting on a ferocious scowl, which 
clearly contradicted his words. : 

‘ Bless your sowl, deary, and so you are! The dugs of the mither that 
nursed ye ain’t safter! Did she gi’ ye the suck-bottle to bring along, 





honey ¢” 

This was too rich, Dick and his chain-bearers, who had been nearly 
bursting with smothered merriment since this coaversation begau, now 
exploded i in the most uprvarious peals of laughter, as they jumped trom 
their seats, and tumbled convulsed about the room. Young Allen, who 
had began to smell the rat, joined the Jaugh, but with more moderation 
—for he had not seen enough of life, and fuck life especially, to exactly 
understand the characters before him. 

The astonished tailor drew himself up to his full height, then opening 
his big white eyes in a wild stare around him for a moment, assumed a 
lofty air of sueering indignation, as he threw out his right arm towards 
the offenders grandly, and hissed from between his teeth— 

“* Ye—s—es, old woman !—do you just show Hector Napoleon Smith 
one of these bloody Camanches you seem to be so ’fraid of, if you want 
to see whether he is done with his suck-bottle or no !” 

“ Dickey! Dickey dear!” screamed the old woman—“ where’s your 


pet Comancha ! Let’s show it to my darlin’ !” 
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‘You mean in the cigar-box? There it is on the shelf outside the 


door !” 


Aunt Beck bounced out of the door, and in an instant was back, hold- 
ing a cigar-box in her hands, with narrow strips tacked on the front. She 

ushed it towards the face of Hector Napoleon Smith. 

“There, deary! Don’t faint now! That’s a Comancha—would’nt 
ye like to ate him without salt ?” 

Hector Napoleon sprang back, amidst reiterated peals of laughter. He 
looked frightened—no wonder 1 for i it was one of those famously hideous 
and loathsome creatures of the Southern praries called Horned Frogs, 
and which she had named her pet Camanche. 

** What is it?’ he gasped—“ take it away, woman ! 

But Aunt Beck still followed his retreating steps, pushing the box un- 
der his nose until it touched his face. He struck the frog-cage aside, and 

ushed her rudely from him, as he roared out furious] y— 

“Get away, you d d old hag !” 

“a d old hag, is it?—you moon-eyed spalpeen! Take that! and 
that !’’ Heavy and fast she rained the blows upon his head with the 
cigar-box, until it split into a thousand fragments—while she continued to 
repeat, ‘ Damned old hag, is it?’ every time her heavy hand came down; 
and then, ‘“* The mither that suckled a calf shan’t ken ye!’ 

Her quick eye detected the poor frog attempting to escape along the 
floor of the cabin. Springing after it with wonderful activity, she seized 
it in her fingers, turned and advanced upon the poor tailor with the ex- 
clamation— 

‘* By the ghost of St. Patrick, he shall ate the Comancha!” 

But Hector Napoleon Smith had availed himself of the short respite to 
seize a heavy stool by the leg, and throw himself upon the defensive with 
his weapon upraised to strike. The expression of the old woman, which 
had been merely that of mischievous deviltry before, changed now to one of 
pitiless fierceness: she put her hand beneath her apron and whipped out 
a pistol quickly; then laughing harshly as she presented it at his head— 

“Down with it!—ye terrier-faced cummudgeon !—in my ain house too ?” 

The arm of the frightened fellow dropped. to his side, and the stool fell 
to the floor. Looking somewhat mollified by this prompt obedience, she 
approached, as he shrunk cowering back into a corner, with a most 
ludicrously gracious and winning leer now upon ber face— 

“ Aisy, my dear! aisy! sae bluid-thirsty a chiel as ye shall ha’ it to say 
he’s ate a Comancha without salt! Aisy now!’ and she pushed the frog 
nearer his mouth, which he endeavored to shield by throwing his arms 
pitifully across his face. 

“Hut! tut! nae scringin, my bonnie pet! bite awa bravely !—bite 
awa!”—pushing it up still closer to his mouth. 

**Good God !” groaned the agonized tailor, rolling his eyes about him 
with a wild look of forlorn, imploring despair—for the filthy reptile al- 
most touched his lips, and the muzzle of the pistol gaped like a cannon’s 
mouth before his swimming vision, 

“ Ye’ll ha’ it to do!”’ said the inexorable old creature, still following 
his shrinking face with the frog. But the joke had cone far enough, and 
Dick, who by this time had sufficiently recovered from his convulsions, 
came to the poor wretcl’s rescue, and snatched the pistol from the old 
woman’s hand as he pushed her suddenly back. Thus was the horrified 
tailor relieved, though the experiment might have cost any other man a 
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pistol ball, but Dick was her favorite, and after abusing him a little, she 
joined good- humoredly in the continued laughter, saying, 9s she turned 
off about her housework—* Sure I’m a thinkin the dear chiel will na for- 
get his first taste o’ Comanchas soon!” 

They now resumed their seats, to finish the meal that had been so tar- 
sically interrupted, Hector Napoleon looked considerably chop-fallen 
for awhile. But Dick, who now suddenly conceived a warm interest for 
him, consoled him by exclaiming, i in an emphatic whisper— 

‘* Pshaw, never mind it! she’s nothing but awoman! What man could 
help himself !—you were obliged to stand it or strike a woman !” 

Perceiving that this sort of consolation took admirably, he proceeded 
to launch out for quantity with a string of direful stories, illustrating, in 
highly imaginative coloring, the desperate and blood-thirsty traits of the 
Camanches. This sort of rigmarole romancing was addressed to the 
tailor in a low, confidential voice, as to a man of tried valor to whom 
such scenes were matters of course. Now and then, in winding up some 
story in which cowardice had lost the day, he would exclaim in the most 
confident and enthusiastic manner— 

« Ah, that affair would have ended very differently had you and myself 
only been there ! would’nt it ?” and soon he had the satisfaction of seeing 
his victim caress the moustache as affectionately as ever, and nod his head 
threateningly in affirmation, as he would drawl out with the most irresis- 
tibly imposing nonchalance—* I ra-a-a-ther think it would!” 

This was exquisitely rich to Dick’s palate, for not having the slightest 
idea of seeing Camanches really, he bad determined to amuse himself in 
crossing the prairies to-morrow by playing upon the vain-glorious valour 
and ignorance of the tailor. He accordingly followed up the “ stuffing” 
game, until, before they took to their blankets for the night, Hector Na- 
poleon Smith was panting for the battle-field—for deeds of gory heroism 
and immortal daring, to be perpetrated at the expense of the dusky skins 
of the poor Camanches. 

It seems that the tailor and the young Tennesseean had come together 
by accident, both being on their way out to Goliad on the same errand— 
namely, to get lands surveyed, for which they had bought scrip, purport- 
ing to be located there. Dick found the scrip of young Allen really of 
value, though he had some doubts of that of the tailor. He started 
the next morning soon after sunrise, to survey Allen’s land. Hector 
Napoleon of course accompanied them, and as they were mounting to 
start, Aunt Beck came to the door, and screamed after him— 

“ Arrah, hinney ! and had’nt ye better take some salt along to-day to 
pat on their tails! Comanchas is hard to catch—they’re a wee bit wild 
on the prarries, dear !’’ 

The tailor, who did not seem to think there was any great savour of 
the attic in this sort of wit, merely muttered something about a “ d d 
old she bear!” and started off into a gallop. 

Dick continued the game of last night, and amused himself by stimu- 
lating, with approving flattery, the surplus valor of Smith. When he 
would get up a false alarm now and then, he would praise the firm bear- 
ing of the valorous tailor, and hint how fiercely he knew he would have 
charged into them had they turned out to be Indians. He thus worked 
the fellow up until he became more and more bombastically heroic as 
they progressed with impunity, and would now and then let off steam by 
dashing his horse ahead of the party, jerking his gun to his face, and 
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eyeing along the barrel at imaginary Camanches. Indeed, to all appear- 
ances, he was “ crazy for a fight.”’ 

Dick, who was a good-hearted fellow, wished from his very core that 
the enthusiastic young gentleman might be gratified ; but as there seemed 
to him to be no prospect of this, he soon grew tired chuckling at the 
effects of bis own mischievous wit. 

It was time for business, for they were now in sight of the line of 
timber in which the land lay—he now for the first time turned his 
attention to it ; and on looking at his compass, found to his great mortifi- 
cation that an indispensable screw of the instrument was missing. ‘There 
was nothing left but to gallop back himself to the cabin and get it, where 
he supposed he must have left it. He pointed out a bend in the line of 
timber to the young men as the place where the land lay, and told them 
either to go back with him, or proceed themselves to the land and ride 
over it until his return, The chain-carriers had not come out, for the 
young men were to carry the chain themselves. The tailor looked a 
little wild at the proposition to go on there alone with Allen; but the 
young Western man, who had becoete wonderfully cool and self- possessed 
by this time, said at once— 

¢ Certainly, Mr. Hord ! [ will ride on and take a good look at the land 
while you go back!” and without waiting to hear from the tailor, rode on 
as a matter of course. 

They proceeded quite leisurely. The hero was in a very fidgetty, 
en mood, talking incessantly, while Allen paid little attention to 
him, but regarded with great curiosity the beautiful scenery they were 
approaching. They were now skirting up the timber towards the sharp 
elbow, or bend of the stream, which it bordered. Like all the small 
streams of Texas, this was a deep and narrow cut. Immediately on its 
brink the timber was small and brushy, but farther out into the prairie it 
grew larger and more scattering, until there was only here and there a 
great live oak to dot its surface. They turned the sharp bend, which 
happened was a point of thicker woods, and found themselves entering a 
lovely nook of meadow, with these old live oaks scattered at intervals 
over it. Two horses, with lairiats about their necks, were quietly graz- 
ing among the trees, a short distance from them. They stopped in aston- 
ishment, which was not a little increased when two Indians, who had 
evidently been lying on the grass near the horses asleep, sprang suddenly 
to their feet with a hoarse ejaculation of surprise. They were the 
dreaded Camanches! ‘The young men were nearly between them and 
their horses. This, together with the sudden awaking, seemed to con- 
fuse the warriors for a moment. It was but for a moment, when one of 
them darted for the cover of a tree which was vearer the horses, while 
the other glided behind that beneath which they were sleeping. Both 
parties were too much surprised at first to think of using weapons, 
though, with the prompt instinct of his Western blood, young Allen’s 
rifle was up to his face very quickly, but just in time to be too late for the 
quick Indians. Seeing the advantage they had gained, he immediately 
dismounted, and took the nearest tree himself; for on looking behind he 
had perceived at a glance that there was nothing to hope from the tailor in 
charging them. That heroic person, in the meantime, was sitting stock-still 
and erect upon his horse, with mouth and eyes stretched to their utmost 
capacity of extension—staring before bim in blank, stupid astonishment. 
One of the warriors waked him very suddenly from his stupor with an 
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arrow, which glided through the hairy thicket about his throat, and ripped 
up the flesh considerably. With a quick sound, something between a 
yelp and a roar, the fellow fell from his horse into the grass, and com- 
menced rolling over and over, until he reached the tree behind which 
Allen was sheltered. 

He paid no attention, but fired. The keen ring of his rifle echoed 
through the woods on the stream. The reply to it was an Indian whoop 
from the same quarter, ‘The Indian he had fired at fell, but at the same 
moment the other sprang to a tree nearer still to the horses, and answered 
the whoop from the woods, 

The horses of the young men had by this time joined those of the Indians, 
and the rustling in the wood near, and the whistle and patter of arrows 
around him, told Allen that reinforcements had arrived. Things began to 
look serious, but the young man only became more cool. He nudged the 
tailor with his elbow while he was loading his rifle, and told him to keep a 
sharp eye upon those fellows in the bush, and fire at the first he saw; but 
he would pay no attention to him, and lay upon the ground moaning about 
the scratch in the neck he had received. There was no time to be lost, and 
Ailen, utterly out of patience, drew one of his pistols, and rapping the ter- 
rified noodle sharply over the head, muttered a threat to give him the ball 
instantly if he did’nt raise himself up and watch those Indians in the bush 
behind them. The doubly terrified fellow now rose upon his elbow, and as 
five or six Indians boldly showed themselves above the bank, he shut his 
eyes and fired. It chanced that the shot told, and they jumped down again. 
Allen, in the meantime, had drawn himself around the tree somewhat out 
of range of these fellows behind, and had given his whole attention to watch- 
ing the warrior in front of him, who was determined to get to the horses. 
Everything now depended upon this struggle for the horses. Allen and 
this warrior were warily watching each other, when his attention being 
slightly attracted to see the effect of the tailor’s fire, the warrior took advan- 
tage of this to reach another tree, which placed him within a few paces of 
the horses. Allen immediately shifted bis ground too, and was wounded in 
doing so by those behind. But the wound was slight, and he could now 
cover perfectly the space yet to be passed by his subtle foe. 

All was now as still as death for a few moments ; the tailor had forgotten 
the other barrel of his gun, and crouched panting at the foot of the tree in 
overwhelming terror at finding himself thus left alone. The Indians behind 
the bank had changed their tactics, and proceeding farther down under 
shelter of the bank, took to the trees in the meadow, and the frightened 
booby saw ten or twelve dusky figures gliding from tree to tree and rapidly 
closing around him. Remembering, in his despair, that he had a second 
barrel, he fired it wildly towards them, and then throwing the gun away, 
made with frantic speed for the stream they had just left. With a half 
dozen arrows sticking in his body, he tumbled headlong over the bank into 
the water, and this was the last seen of Hector Napoleon Smith, the heroic 
tailor, on this occasion at least—for if the arrows did’nt finish him, he prob- 
ably sunk in the quicksands of the stream. ‘The Indians, when they saw 
this extraordinary manceuvre, rushed forward towards Allen and the horses, 
with a yell of triumph, which, however, was cut short by the crack of his 
rifle, and the death-shriek of the warrior in front, who tumbled over among 
the horses. 

Allen’s load was out, and they rushed at him again, thinking they 
bad him now for a surety; but he ran as hard as he could for the horses, and 
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succeeded in mounting into his own saddle while they were yet thirty paces 
behind him. He might now have made his escape with ease, but the In- 
dian fighting-blood of the gallant youth was up, and he determined to carry 
off the horses too.. He shot down the foremost Indian with his pistol, and 
while the rest retreated behiud trees, he started off the three best horses 
into a gallop. It seems that there was a large party of Camanches camped 
on the other side of the stream, which, like many others of the country, was 
impassable, except at particular points, on account cf he quicksands through 
which it passed. The crossing place was a mile above where the collision 
had occurred, and those who showed themselves after it had commenced, 
had left their horses on the other side and crossed to the assistance of their 
companions on a log, while a larger party had galloped up to the crossing 
place, and they now made their appearance, thundering down upon Allen 
at full speed, yelling their hoarse war-whoop, and clattering their lances 
against their shields. This was a sight one would think formidable enough 
to shake the cast-iron nerves of a veteran Indian fighter. Butno! Aller 
had sworn to carry off those horses with him as trophies. He had got a taste 
of Indian fighting and found it to suit him, so he coolly took bis measures 
to accomplish his purpose, in the face of all these foes. It was too late to 
run now at all events! 

Reining up his horse a little to finish loading his gun, he then let them 
have his other pistol so soon as they came in range, and as that set a war- 
rior to reeling in his saddle, it somewhat checked their headlong career. 
He now threw down his pistol and drew his gun deliberately to his face. 
Quick as thought they stooped until they disappeare: d behind the bodies of 
their wheeling horses, and sending a shower of arrows at him from under 
their necks as they passed, were soon out of reach of his rifle. 

They now commenced riding around him in a rapid circle so as to con- 
fuse his aim, but closing up closer with every round, so as to get, impercep- 
tibly, within reach of him for their arrows. ‘Though this was his first fight, 
he had yet listened with such strict attention to Dick’s stories, that he had 
a pretty clear idea of the Camanche mode of fighting, and how experienced 
frontiersmen manage them at odds. He had learned that they never close 
upon a man so long as they know his rifle is loaded; so he started on his 
three horses, and whenever they had closed up closer than he hiked, he 
would pause, and bring his rifle slowly to his face—they would instantly 
dive behind their horses, and wheeling, scatter out of reach of the ball. 
Then he would push on again for a little distance, when the same man- 
cuvre would be repeated on both sides. 

His object was to drive the horses into a mott, or island of timber, he 
saw about a mile before him on the prairie. Allj the timber near him was 
in possession of the Indians on foot, and he thought as the mott was small, 
that he would be able to make good his stand in it until Dick returned. 
But they saw his object, and the Indians on foot left the timber and made 
for the mott to cut him off, while those on horseback redoubled desperately 
their efforts to confuse him and draw his fire harmlessly. They broke up 
their line, and commenced dashing with marvellous rapidity and the most 
hideous yells back and forth, here and there, before and behind him, and 
would even sweep past him—though going like the wind—close enough 
to hit either his horses or himselt. ‘his maddened his horses, and they 
grew unruly. Poor Allen himself now began to grow confused and dizzied 
by the infernal maze of these flying figures, rapidly weaving in and weaving 
out before his eyes. ‘The arrows had been coming faster and faster, as they 
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grew emboldened by the success of the new manceuvre, and now they flew 
thick as hail-stones about, and a number of them struck him, but came from 
too great a distance to be fatal. Their movements were so swift, that by 
the time he had concluded upon firing at a particular Indian, he would have 
passed out of reach, or else an arrow from behind would tap him and dis- 
tract his aim. His horse was deeply wounded. He saw at last that there 
was no hope of getting to the mott alive, and desperately threw himself 
from the tottering animal, determined to make a breast-work of its body, 
and sell his life as dearly as possible. The Indians swooped at him like 
hawks upon the stoop, and were nearly upon him by the time his feet 
touched the ground. There was no time for parleying now! He fired 
steadily and brought down the foremost warrior. At the crack of the rifle 
they swerved back a little, but it was only for an instant—they rushed at 
him again with ferocious yells—for now they were sure of him with his 
empty gun. The gallant boy was fainting from loss of blond, but with set 
teeth he clubbed his gun desperately for one more blow before he died— 
when suddenly there rung upon his fading senses, bang! bang! bang !— 
a number of guns—a tremendous shouting and trampling—when he cunk to 
the ground insensible. The Indians, who were in the very act of plunging 
a dozen lances in his body, were scattered as if a hurricane had struck 
them, and Aunt Beck, with Dick and the chain-carriers, their horses foam- 
ing with speed, leaped over him as they swept on in pursuit of the flying 
Camanches. 

All was oblivion with young Allen now, and until some time after, when 
a sudden souse of cold water in his face revived him. ‘The men were 
standing in a group around him as he opened his eyes, and Aunt Beck 
stooped over him to bathe his temples from a water- gourd. ‘ By the ghost 
of St. Patrick, the little bantam is only stinned!” said she, as he opened 
his eyes. ‘ Sure its’s cock-a-doodle-doo ye may now, my bonny game-chick, 
for its bravely ye’v fleshed your spurs to-day !” she continued, as she patted 
him affectionately on the cheek with her rough powder- stained hands. 

They took Allen to Aunt Beck’s tavern, where she nursed him as ten- 
derly as she knew how—for the little Tennessee bantam had entirely won 
her heart. Indeed, during the weary and almost desperate illness which fol- 
lowed, the character of Aunt Beck appeared in a new light. She watched 
by the bed of this youth with all the eager and yearning watchfulness of the 
most affectionate mother—for a long-silent cord appeared to have been once 
more touched in her rude bosom—and her youngest—her fair boy—the 
child of her heart seemed to be replaced by this young stranger, and the 
hard and fierce virago was subdued once more into the woman. 

She clung to young Allen ever afterwards with such extraordinary and 
boundless affection, that he could never bring himself to leave her. His 
parents were vo longer alive, and she adopted him, and relinquishing en- 
tirely her masculine pursuits, settled down into a comparatire/y mild, cer- 
tainly superlatively pains-taking and careful housewife, and all for the sake 
of her little Tennessee bantam, as she sometimes called him ever after. 
Allen recovered the money she had loaned the Texas government, and she 
gave it to him; whereupon he prospered greatly, and is now a distinguished 
man in the new state. Dick and he continue warm friends to this day. 
Several days after the fight, a haggard, ghastly wrete h—who, as Aunt Beck 
said, “ looked like a ghost playing boo-peep through a hole in a bear-skin !” 
—came crawling up to the door of ‘The Tavern,” and begged a morsel of 
food in God’s name. After some difficulty they recognised the poor rascal 
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jmith. He had, it seems, sunk in the quicksand, but had managed to sus- 
ain himself by a drooping limb or twig, and then, afier all was quiet, had 
lragged himself out by its aid. Starvation, and the long cold bath he was 
compelled to take, had prevented his wounds from killing him. How he 
managed to get back in his weakened condition, nobody can tell, not even 
himself. The old woman, at the solicitation of Dick, took care of him until 
he recovered his strength. 

But Hector Napoleon Smita was ‘a done-over tailor!” His two ex- 
geriences of Camanches quite sufficed him ; and with a very humble opinion 
of himself, Texas in general, and Aunt’s Beck’s tongue in particular, he 
mounted his horse one fine morning with the intention of putting as much 
earth and water as possible between himself and such “ dem’d peculiar 
doings !"’ 

Aunt Beck screamed after him, 

“ Arrah, darlin’ ! and the naixt time ye gang Comancha-hunting ye’ll na 


forgie the salt to pat on theic tails?” 


TO MISS WM. 8. 


Yes, I would speak to soothe thy saddened heart, 
And | would tell thee how mine own hath bled, 
But [ should fail. Still let not hope depart— 
“She is not here, she’s risen,’ the Saviour said 


I knew her not—though her image was shrined 
In the deepest recess of thy heart; 

There from childhood and youth, it lovingly twined, 
And no power could bid it depart. 


I knew her not—though her presence could bless 
The sorrowing tried ones of earth, 

Though her balm-like voice soothed the weary to rest, 
And the Church proved her genuine worth. 


I knew her not—but my tears shall flow 
For the anguish that dwells in thy breast— 
"Tis a wail of despair from the last one, I know, 
Who looks upward, and yearns for the blest. 


Thou mournest to think thou wert far from her.side, 
When her spirit was taking its flight 
’ » ° 
To that far off home, where the weary abide, 
And their darkness is turned into light. 


Oh, let not that cloud weigh thy feeble frame down, 
But believe, though unseen by thine eye, 

Her spirit was near thee, it hovered around, 
And still watches thee now from on high. 


Rejoice! oh rejoice, that the child of thy love, 
Has thus early arrived at her home ; 

And the sweet breath of peace, like the wings of a dove, 
Shall cool thy parched brow though alone. 


Rejoice! still rejoice, for though shrouded in gloom, 
The dark future before thee ‘shall rise— 

The sun shall burst forth from the thick clouds of noon, 
For it shineth, though veiled in the skies. 


Providence, R. I. 





Emilia Galott. 


EMILIA GALOTTI. 


A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE AOTS 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING. 


ACT IV.—SCENE I. 
Scene.— The same. Tue Prince. MARINettt. 


Prince (entering from Emilia’s apartment.) Come, Marinelli, 1 must 
recover myself—and must receive light from you. 

Marinelli. Oh, the maternal wrath! Ha! ha! ha! 

Prince. You laugh ? 

Marinelli. 1f you had seen, Prince, how the mother conducted herself, 
here in the hall—how she raged. You heard her voice, doubtless !—and 
how tame she was all at once, as soon as she saw you. Ha! na !—I knew 
very well that no mother would tear out the eyes of a Prince because he 
thought her daughter beautiful. 

Prince. You are a base observer !—The daughter fell fainting into her 
mother’s arms. Therefore the mother forgot her anger, not because she 
saw me. She forbore on her daughter’s account, not on mine, when she 
spoke not loud, not distinctly, what I heard unwillingly—what, 1 hope, I 
did not understand aright. 

Marinelli. What, gracious sir? 

Prince. Why this dissimulation 1—Speak out. Is it true? or is it not true? 

Marinelli. And if it be true! 

Prince. If it be true {—Is it so, then?—-He is dead—dead 1—(tn a@ 
threa/eniag manner.) Marinelli! Marinelli! 

Marinelli. Now? 

Prince. By Heaven! by the All-righteous God! I am innocent of this 
blood. If you had told me beforehand that it wou!d cost the life of the 
Count.—No, no! and if it had cost my own life even !— 

Marinel'i. If I had told you beforehand ?—As if his death was any 
part of my plan! I had charged Angelo upon his soul to see that harm 
happened to no one. It would all have passed off without the least vio- 
lence, if the Count had not himself first set the example. He shot one 
down immediately. 

Prince. Truly; he should have understood the joke. 

Marinelli. Then this Angelo became enraged, and avenged the death of 
his comrade? 

Prince. Certainly, this is very natural ! 

Marinelli. I have reproved him sufficiently for the act. 

Prince. Reproved him? How friendly!—Warn him, that he enter not 
my dominions again. My reproof might not be as friendly. 

Marinelli. Very well'!—I and Angelo; design and accident, it is all 
one. ‘True, it was agreed upon beforehand, it was spoken of beforehand, 
that for any unfortunate accident which might happen thereby, I should not 
be accountable— 

Prince. Which might happen thereby, say you? or which should? 

Marinelli. All the same !—Still, gracious sir,—before you inform me, 
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with these dry words, why you think thus of me, one consideration only ! The 
death of the Count is by no means indifferent to me. I had chi illenged 
him; he owed me satisfaction—he has left the world without giving it to 
me ; "and my honor remains tarnished. Suppose, that under any other cir- 
cumstances, I should deserve the suspicion which you cherish against me, 
still under the present, do I deserve it?—(with assumed warmth.) Who 
can think this of me? 

Prince (yielding.) Well, enough! enough !— 

Marinelli. That he still lived ! ! QO, that he still lived! All—all in the 
world would I give for this (bitterly, ) even the favor of my Prince—that 
favor so invaluable, and not to be trifled with—would I give for this! 

Prince. 1 understand.—Well, well. His death was an accident, merely 
an accident. You are assured of this; and 1—TI believe it.—But who else ? 
Will the mother? Will Emilia?—Will the world? 

Marinelli (coldly.) Scarcely. 

Prince. And if they do not believe this, what will they believe then ’— 
You shrug the shoulder '(—They will consider Angelo as the instrumeut, 
and myself as the criminal. 

Marinelli (still more coldly.) Very \ikely. 

Prince. Me! me, myself!—or I must, from this hour, relinquish all my 
designs upon Emilia. 

Marinelli (with the utmost indifference.) Which you must have done, if 
the Count still lived. 

Prince (with warmth, but immediately recovering himself.) Marinelli!— 
But you shall not make me angry: —It may be so !—It is so!—And this 
you will yet say, the death of the Count is for me a happy accident—the 
happiest which could have occurred for me ,—the only one which could 
have been of any advantage to my love. And as to this ,—let it have hap- 
pened as it will !—One Count more or less in the world! Is it so very im- 
portant.—Agreed! Thus | will not be affrighted by a small crime. Only, 
my good friend, it must be a small crime—a small and serviceable one. 
And look you, this of ours may be neither very secret nor very wseful. It 
has indeed opened the way, but at the same time, has blocked it up again. 
Every one will charge us with that, which unhappily we have not as yet 
accomplished. However, perhaps this only corresponds with your most 
wise and wonderful arrangements ? 

Marinelli. If you thus command— 

Prince. What else ?—I wish for the account ! 

Marinelli. There came some things into my reckoning, which did not 
belong to it. 

Prince. Let us have the account ! 

Marinelli. Now, then. What corresponds with my arrangements ? that 
the Prince should, by this accident, bring upon himself very evident suspi- 
cion!—This is owing rather to the master-strokes , by which he had the 
goodness to interfere with my arrangements. 

Prince. 1? 

Marinelli. He will allow me to say, that the step which he took this 
morning in the church,—which he performed with so much address,—was 
irresistibly compelled to take,—that this step however did not belong to the 
dance. 

Prince. Which it has therefore spoilt ? 

Marinelli. Not the whole dance; but the measure is interrupted just 
now. 
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Prince. How! Do I understand you ? 

Marinel/i. Thus briefly and simply : When I undertook the business, 
is it not true, that Emilia knew nothing of the passion of the Prince ? 
Emilia’s mother still less. If then I have built upon this supposition ? and 
the Prince has, in the meantime, undermined the foundation of my edifice— 

Prince (striking his forehead.) Curse it! 

Marinelli. If he has now himself betrayed his designs ? 

Prince. Accursed thought! 

Marinelli. And if he has not betrayed them ?—Surely, I might have 
thought—from which of my arrangements, could either mother or daughter 
derive the least cause of suspicion against you ? 

Prince. You are right! 

Marinelli. ‘Therefore have I done you injnstice.—You will pardon, gra- 
cious sir. 


Scene II.—Barrista, Prince, Marine.u. 


Battista (hastily.) 'The Countess has just arrived. 

Prince. The Countess! What Countess? 

Battista. Orsina. 

Prince. Orsina?—Marinelli! Orsina?—Marinelli! 

Marinelli. 1 am no less astonished at this than yourself. 

Prince. Go, run, Battista, she shall not alight. I am not here. For 
her, I am not here. She shall turn back again immediately. Go, run! 
(Exit Battista.) What will the mad woman? What does she presume 
upon? How does she know that we are here? Can she possibly have 
had information? Can she already have learned some savhat ? Ah, Mari- 
nelli! speak, answer me, I pray you!—Have I offended the man, who will 
be my friend? And offended by a pitiful dispute? Shall I ask his for- 

iveness | 

Marinelli. Ah, my Prince! so soon as you are yourself again, I am, 
with my whole soul, yours! The arrival of Orsina is as much an enigma 
to me as to you. Yet she will scarcely allow herself to be sent away 
again. What will you do? 

Prince. I will not speak to her by any means; I will retire— 

Marinelli. Will! but quickly. I will receive her. 

Prince. But merely to command her to return.—Have no further par 
ley with her. We have other things to attend to. 

Marinelli, Not now, Prince! These other things are done. Recover 
your spirits. What is still wanting, will come safely of itself—But do I 
not hear her already ?—Hasten, Prince !—There, (pointing to a cabinet, 
into which the Prince enters,) if you wish, you will be able to hear us.—lI 
fear, I fear she has not arrived at the most favorable hour. 


Scene II].—Counress, Orsina, MARINELLI. 


Orsina (without at first observing Marinelli.) What is this —No one 
comes to meet me, except an impudent fellow, who would fain have hindered 
my entrance !—Am I then at Dosalo?—at that Dosalo, where formerly a 
whole host of bustling eye-servants rushed forth to welcome me? where, 
formerly, love and enthusiasm awaited me 1—The place is the same; but, 
but—Ha! you here, Marinelli!—Very well, that the Prince has taken 
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you with him.—No, not well! What I have to decide upon with him, I 
must decide upon with him alone.— Where is he? 

Marinelli. The Prince, gracious Countess ? 

Orsina. Who else? 

Marinelli. You expected, then, to find him here? knew that he was 
here ‘—He, at least, is not expecting the Countess Orsina. 

Orsina. Not Did he not, then, receive my letter this morning? 

Marinelli. Your letter? Ah, yes; I recollect, he mentioned a letter 
from you. 

Orsina. Well? Did I not, in that letter, request him to meet me here 
at Dosalo to-day? ‘True, it did not please him to answer me in writing. 
But I learned that, an hour afterwards, he actually set out for Dosalo. I 
thought that a sufficient answer, and | came. 

Marinelli. A singular chance ! 

Orsina. Chance? I have told you already that it was agreed upon. 
As good as agreed upon. On my part, the letter ; on his part, the act.— 
How he stands there, my lord Marquis! What eyes he makes! Are 
you amazed, little-brain? And at what, then? 

Marinelli. You appeared, yesterday, too far removed ever to approach 
the Prince again. 

Orsina. Bitter thoughts came over night. Where is he? Where is 
he? What matters it? is he in the room where I heard that shriek—that 
scream !—I would have entered there, and that wretch of a servant stepped 
forth. 

Marinelli. My dearest, best Countess— 

Orsina. It was a woman’s voice. What avails it, Marinelli ?—O, tell 
me, I pray you, tell me, if indeed I, your dearest and best Countess, am 
condemned among the refuse of the court? So many words, so many 
falsehoods !—Now, what does it signify whether you tell me beforehand or 
not? J will surely see—(will go forth.) 

Marinelli (detaining her.) Whither ? 

Orsina. Where 1 should have been long since. Think you it is be- 
coming for me to stand here, in the antechamber, idly tattling with you, 
while the Prince waits for me in his own apartment ? 

Marinelli. You are mistaken, gracious Countess. The Prince does 
not await you. The Prince canuot speak to you here,—will not speak to 
you. 

Orsina. And yet he is here? and is here on account of my letter? 

Marinelli. Not on account of your letter. 

Orsina. Which he received, you say— 

Marinelli. Received, but did not read. 

Orsina (passionately.) Did not read?—(less passionately.) Did not 
read ’—(sadly, and wiping away a tear.) Did not even read? 

Marinelli. From forgetfulness, I know,—not from contempt. 

Orsina (proudly.) Contempt !—Who thinks of that?—Why need you 
say that?—You are an impudent comforter, Marinelli! Contempt! con- 
tempt! contempt for me even! for me!—(more gently, in a tone of sad- 
ness.) Truly, he no longer loves me. That is decided. And in his soul 
some other emotion must take the place of love. That is natural. Bat 
why must it be contempt? It might be only indifference. Is it not so, 
Marinelli ? 

Marinelli. Certainly, certainly. 

Orsina (scornfully.) Certainly —O, what a wise man, to whom one 
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can say what one pleases !—Indifference! Indifference in the place of 
Jove _—This means, nothing in the place of something. Jor learn ever, 
prattling courtier, learn from the lips of a woman, that indifference is an 
empty word, a mere sound, to which nothing cor responds—nothing at all. 
The soul is indifferent only towards that of which it never thinks; only 
towards a thing, which for it is nothing. And to be indifferent to a thing 
which is nothing—that is the same as not being indifferent at all. Is this 
too high for you, man ? 

Marinelli (aside.) Alas! what I feared is but too true. 

Orsina. What are you muttering about ? 

Marinelli. Admiration only ! And who does not know, gracious Count- 

ss, that you are a philosopher ? 

Orsina. \s it not true ’—Yes, yes; I ama philosopher. But have I 
just discovered the fact? O, fye! if I have just discovered it! if 1 have 
not often remarked it! Is it then any wonder that the Prince despises me? 
How can a man love a thing that will think in ‘spite of him? A woman 
who thinks is as disgusting as aman who rouges. She should smile, nothing 
but smile, that she may keep the stern lords of creation constantly in good 
humor. Wh: at shall I laugh at now, Marinelli —Ah, indeed, at this acci- 
dent! that I should write to the Prince, that he must come to Dosalo; that 
he did not read my letter, and yet he came to Dosalo. Ha! ha! ha! Re- 
ally a singular accident! Very droll, very comical! And you do not laugh 
with me, Marinelli? The stern lords of creation can laugh with us, if, in- 
deed, we poor creatures may not think with them. (Sternly, and in a 
tone of command,) Laugh, then ! 

Marinelli, Certainly, gracious Countess, certainly ! 

Orsina. Blockhead! And in the meantime, the moment has passed, 
No, no, laugh not now. For, look you, Marinelli, (servously, even with 
emotion) that which made me I: iugh so heartily, has also its serious—its very 

serious aspect, as everything else in the world! Accident? Was it an 
accident that the Prince did not intend to speak to me here, and yet he 
must speak to me? An accident? Believe me, Marinelli, the word acci- 
dent is blasphemy. Nothing under the sun is an accident; least of all, 
that of which the de sign is so apparent. All- pow erful, all-righteous provi- 
dence, forgive me, that I have, with this foolish sinner, c alled that an acci- 
dent which is so evidently thy work ; perhaps, indeed, thy immediate work ! 
—(hastily towards Marinelli,) Come, and Jead me still this once into such 
a crime ! 

Marinelli (aside.) This is going too far. But, gracious Countess— 

Orsina. Still with the but! The but costs reflection,—and my head! 
my head—(pressing her hand upon her forehead.) Let me, Marinelli, let 
me speak to him soon—to the Prince ; or else I shall not, perhaps, be in a 
condition to do so. You see, we shall speak together ; we must speak to- 
gether. 


Scene IV.—Tue Prince, Orsina, Marinetti. 


Prince (aside, as he steps forth from the cabinet.) I must come to his 
assistance, 

Orsina (observes him, but remains undecided whether to approach him.) 
Ha! that is he! 

Prince (crosses the hal/, passing near her towards the next apartment, with- 
out stopping while he speaks to her.) Really! our beautiful Countess! 
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How much dol regret, madam, that I can receive so little advantage from 
the honor of your visit to-day. lam engaged. I am not alone. Another 
time, my charming Countess—another time. Detain us no longer now— 
no longer! And you, Marinelli, | am waiting for you. 


Scene V.—Orsina, Marinecit. 


Marinelli. Have you now heard from his own lips, gracious Countess, 
what you would not believe from me? 

Orsina ( (as tf confuunded.) Have I, have I truly? 

Marinelli, Truly. 

Orsina (with emotion.) ‘1am engaged. I am not alone.” Is this all 
the apology which I deserve? Whom would he not have sent away with 
such ancne as this? Any troublesome person, any beggar. [or me, not 
one lie more? Not one little lie more for me? Engaged! In what way 
then? Not alone? Who then is with him? Come, Marinelli; in very 
compassion, kind Marinelli! Lie to me once on this particular occasion. 
For what would a lie cost you? What has he todo? Who is with him? 
Tell me; say to me what comes into your mind first, and I will go. 

Marinelli (aside.) On this condition, perhaps, I can safely tell her part 
of the truth. 

Orsina. Now? Quick, Marinelli; andI willgo. He said besides, the 
Prince: ‘‘ Another time, my charming Countess!” Said he not so’ 
Thereby he kept his word, and thereby he had no pretext for not keeping 
his word with me. Quick, Marinelli, your lie—and I will go. 

Marinelli. The Prince, my dear Countess, is indeed not alone. There 
are persons with him, from whom he must not lose a moment’s time; per- 
sons who have just escaped from great danger. The Count Appiani— 

Orsina. Is with him? Pity that I should detect t you in this falsehood. 
Quickly, another. For the Count Appiani, whether you are aware of it or 
not, has just now been shot by robbers. The carriage containing his body 
met me but a little way from the city. Or is it not “sot Have I merely 
dreamed it ? 

Marinelli, Alas! it is not merely adream! But the others who were 
with the Count, the bride and her mother, with whom he was going to Sa- 
bionetta to fulfil his marriage engagements, have fortunately escaped hither 
to the palace. 

Orsina. These, then? Are they with the Prince? Thebride? And 
the mother of the bride! Is the bride beautiful ? 

Marinelli. Their accident troubles the Prince exceedingly. 

Orsina. I will hope; especially if she be ugly. For her face is dread- 
ful—Poor, good maiden, just when he was about to become thine own 
forever, that he should be thus irretrievably lost to thee! Who is she, 
then, this bride? Am I acquainted with her ?—I have been so long absent 
from the city, that I know almost nothing. 

Marinelli. It is Emilia Galotti. 

Orsina. Whot—Enmilia Galotti?—Emilia Galotti? Marinelli, what if 
I should take this falsehood for the truth ! 

Marinelli. How so? 

Orsina. Emilia Galotti ? 

Marinelli. With whom you are scarcely acquainted. 

Orsina, But still—if it might be only for to-day. In truth, Marinelli, 
Emilia GalottimEmilia Galotti is the unhappy bride whom the Prince 
consoles ? 
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Marinelli (aside.) Have I already said too much to her ? 
Orsina. And Count Appiani was the bridegroom of this maiden? the 
Appiani who was just now shot ? 

Marindli. No other. 

Orsina. Bravo! O bravo! bravo! (clapping her hands.) 

Marinelli. How is this ? 

Orsina. I could caress the evil demon who, for this, misled him. 

Marinelli. Whom %t—misled ?—for what ? 

Orsina. Yes, | could; I could caress him.—And if you yourself were 
this evil spirit, Marinelli ? 

Marinelli, Countess ! 

Orsina’ Come hither! Look at me! Steadily! eye to eye! 

Marinelli. Now? 

Orsina. Know you not what I am thinking of ? 

Marinell:. How should I? 

Orsina. Have you no suspicion of it? 

Marinelli. Of what? 

Orsina. Swear!—No, swear not! You might commit one sin more. 
But yes; swear. One sin more or less for one who is already condemned ! 
Have you no suspicion of it? 

Marinelli. You alarm me, Countess! 

Orsina. Indeed 1—Now, Marinelli, does your good heart then suspect 
nothing ? 

Marinelli. What ?—Wherefore ? 

Orsina. Well, then I will confide something to you; something at 
which every hair on your head will stand on end.—But here, so near the 
door, some one might hear ns. Come hither—And—(/aying her finger 
upon jer lips) listen! entirely in confidence! entirely in confideice !— 
(placing her lips close to his ear, as if about to whisper to him, and then 
shrieking it out aloud.) The Prince is a murderer! 

Marinelli, Countess.—Countess, are you beside yourself? 

Orsina. Beside myself? Ha! lia! ha! (laughing immoderately.) I 
have seldom, if ever, been so well satisfied with my understanding as at the 
' present time. Truly, Marinelli; but it remains between ourselves, (low.) 
The Prince is a murderer—the murderer of the Count Appiani !—Robbers 
have not slain him, but the accomplices of the Prince—the Prince himself 
has done this! 

Marinelli. How could such a horrible idea come to your lips—to your 
mind ? 

Orsina. How%—Very naturally —With this Emilia Galotti, who is 
here with him—whose bridegroom was compelled to leave the world so 
suddenly—with this Emilia Galotti, the Prince, this morning, in the hall 
of the Dominicans, held a long conference. This I know, for my servants 
witnessed it. You have also heard what he said to her. Now, good sir, 
am I beside myself? It is true, I connected together those things which I 
heard.—Or did all this happen only by chance? Does it appear to you as 
an accident? O, Marinelli, you understand the wickedness of man even 
as little as the ways of Providence. 

Marinelli, Countess, you would talk yourself out of your head— 

Orsina. If I said much more ?—So much the better! so much the bet- 
ter !—To-morrow I will proclaim it in the market-place—And whoever 
will contradict me—whoever will contradict me, he was the companion of 
the murderer. Farewell! (As she is leaving, she meets at the door Odo- 
ardo Galotti, who enters hastily.) 
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Scene VI.—Opoarpo Gatorti, Marine.it, Counress Orsina. 


Odoardo. Pardon me, gracious lady. 
Orsina. I have nothing to pardon here, for I can here receive no of- 


fence. Apply to this gentleman. (Directing him to Marinelli.) 

Marinelli (aside, as he observes him.) How! the father too !— 

Odoardo. Forgive, my lord, a father, who is suffering the deepest 
anxiety, that he enters thus unannounced. 

Orsina. Father! (turns round again.) Of Emilia, doubtless.—Ha ! 
well met! 

Odoardo. A servant came to me in haste, with the intelligence, that 
near this place, my family were in danger. I hastened thither, and learned 
that the Count Appi: ani had been wounded ; that he had turned back again 
towards the city; that my wife and daughter had taken refuge in the ‘pal- 
ace. Where are they, my lord, where are they ? 

Marinelli. Be tranqual, Colonel ; nothing serious has happened to your 
wife and daughter ; they were only frightened. You will find them both 
well. The Prince is with them. I will go at once to announce you. 

Odoardo. Why to announce? To announce beforehand? 

Marinelli. Because—on account of—on account of the Prince. You 
know, Colonel, how you stand in regard to the Prince. Not on the most 
friendly footing. If he conducts himself favorably towards your wife and 
daughter —they are ladies—will your unexpected appearance therefore be 
agreeable to him? 

Odoardo. You are right, my lord; you are right. 

Marinelli. But, fair Countess, shall I first have the honor of accom- 
panying you to your carriage ? 

Orsina. Not yet, not yet. 

Marinelli (taking her gently by the hand.) Allow me to perform my 


duty. 
Orsina. But softly!—I will exempt you from this, my lord,—since 


your extreme courteousness ever makes it a duty ; and which very properly 
may be your duty, but, at the present time, it is of secondary importance. 
Your first duty is to announce this worthy man as soon as possible. 
Marinelli. Do you forget what the Prince himself commanded you? 
Orsina. Let him come and give his command again. I am waiting for 
him. 
Marinelli (in a low voice to the Colonel, whom he takes aside.) Sir, I 
must leave you here with a lady, who—who—whose intellect.—You un- 
derstand me. I say this to you, in order that you may know how much 
regard to pay to her words—which she often dispenses in a very singular 
manner, Better not allow yourself to engage in conversation with her. 


Odvardo. Very well.—Only make haste, my lord. 


Scene VII.—Countess Orstna. Opoarpo Gavorrt. 


Orsina (after a short silence, during which she regards the Colonel with 
compassion while he glances at her with hasty curiosity.) What has he 
just said to thee, unhappy man? 


Odoardo (half to himself, half aloud.) Unhappy? 


Orsina. Certainly it was not a truth; at least, one of those which await 


you. 
Odoardo. Which await me?’—Do I not know enough already, mad- 


am '—But speak, only speak ! 
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Orsina. You know nothing. 

Odoardo, Nothing. 

Orsina. Good, kind father!—What would I not give if you were my 
father! Pardon me! The unfortunate so willingly sympathize with each 
other—I would truly participate both in your sorrow and in your anger. 

Odoardo. Sorrow and anger? Madam !—But I ferget.—Only speak. 

Orsina. When it is your only daughter—perhaps your only child !— 
Indeed, only one, or not. The unfortunate child is always the only one. 

Odoardo, The unfortunate?—Madam !—What have I to do with her? 
Yet, by Heaven! an insane person would not speak thus! 

Orsina. Insane? This, then, was what he confided to you concerning 
me? Now, now; however, it may not be one of his grossest falsehoods.— 
I am conscious of so much weakness! And believe me, believe me, he 
who, under certain circumstances, loses not his reason, has none to lose. 

Odoardo. What shall I think ? 

Orsina. 'That you may not, by any means, despise me! For you also 
have understanding, good father; you also. I see it in that resolute, vener- 
able countenance. You also have understanding, and it will cost mea 
word,—so have none. 

Odoardo. Madam !—Madam !—TI shall indeed have no more, even before 
you say to me that word, unless you say it tome soon. Speak it! speak 
it! or it is not trae,—it is not true, that you belong to that good class of 
insane persons, who are so worthy of our pity—of our esteem. You are a 
common fool. You have not what you never had. 

Orsina. Now listen! What do you know, that you know enough 
already? That Appiani has been wounded! Only wounded? Appiani 
is dead ! 

Odoardo. Dead? dead? Ha, lady, this is contrary to agreement; you 
would destroy my reason, and you break my heart. 

Orsina. This by and by. But farther: the bridegroom is dead; and 
the bride—your daughter—worse than dead. 

Odoardo. Worse? worse than dead? But yet the same as dead? For 
I know but one worse— 

Orsina. Not the same as dead. No, good father, no!—She lives, she 
lives. She will now in reality first begin to live—a life full of delight ! 
This most beautiful, most delicious fairy-life,—as long as it lasts. 

Odoardo. That word, madam; that one word, which is to destroy my 
understanding, out with it !—Pour not your drop of poison into a bucket of 
water. That one word! quick! 

Orsina. Now, then; spell it out !—This morning, the Prince spake to 
your daughter during mass; this afternoon he has her at his pleasure— 
pleasure-house. 

Odoardo. Spake to her at mass?’ The Prince to my daughter? 

Orsina, With such familiarity ! with such ardor !—They had no slight 
matter to agree upon. And very well, if it was agreed upon; very well, if 
your daughter escaped hither of her own accord! You see then, it is no 
forcible seizure, only a mere—a mere assassination. 

Odoardo. Slander! accursed slander! I know my daughter. It is an 
assassination ; so it is alsoa forcible seizure.—( Locks wildly around, stamp- 
ing and foaming.) Now, Claudia! Now, mother!—Have you not lived 
to see joy? Oh! the gracious prince! the most singular honor ! 

Orsina. Does it work, father! Does it work! 
Odoardo. Here am I standing in the very den of robbers.—( Striking 
VOL, XXII1.—NO, CXXV. 
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both sides of his coat together, he finds himself without a weapon. Wonder, 
that in my haste | had not left my hands behind me. wa Toying each packet, 
as if searching for something ) Nothing, nothing at all! avywhere! 

Orsina. Ha! L understand !—In this 1 can assis t you 1—1 have brought 
ove with me. (Drawing forth a dagger.) There, take it! take it quickly, 
before any one sees us.—Il have also some—poison. But poison is only 
for us women, it is not for men.—Take it!—(urging the weapon upon 
him.) —Take it! 

Odoardo. Thank you! thank you! Darling child, whoever calls you 
a simpleton again, will have to do with me. 

Orsina. Put it aside! hide it quickly !—To me will be denied the op- 
portunity of making use of it. To you, it will not be wanting, this opper- 
tunity, and you will seize upou the first, the best which presents itself—if 

ou are a man.—I, 1 am only a woman, but thus I came here—firmly 
resolved! We, father, we can confide entirely in each other, for we 
have both been injured ; injured by the same vile man, Ah, if you knew— 
if you knew, how exceedingl y—how inexpressibly—how incone eivably I have 
been injured by him, and “still shall be »—you could, you would forget your 
own wrongs in mine. Do you know me? I am Orsina.—Left indeed 
perhaps only for your daughter. But how can your daughter help that ?— 
Soon she will also be deserted.—And then another !—And again another ! 
Ha! (as if in a transport,) what a beautiful fantasy! When we all at once,— 
we, the whole host of the deserted ones, we all in bacchanalian revels, are 
transformed into furies, when we all have bim among us, to tear him, to 
lacerate him, to search among his entrails,—in order to find that heart 
which the traitor promised to each of us, and gave tonone! Ha! this 
would be a dance! it would! 


Scene VIII.—Countess Orsina, Opoarpno and Ciaupia GALortt. 


Claudia. (Looks around on entering, and seeing her hushand, flies 
towards him.) Is it possible!—Ah, our protector! our deliverer! Art thou 
here, Odeardo? Art thou here ?—From your whispering, from your coun- 
tenance, I conclude—What shall I say to you, if as yet, you know nothing ? 
What shall I say, if you already know all ?—But we are innocent. I am 
innocent. Your daughter is innocent. Innocent, in everything, innocent ! 

Odoardo, (On seeing his wife endeavors to recover himse/f.) Well, well, 
only be cheerful—be cheerful, and answer me, (Zu Orsina.) Not, madam, 
that I doubt your word.—Is the Count dead? 

Claudia. He is dead. 

Odeardo. \s it true, that the Prince spoke to Emilia, this morning, 
during mass ? 

Claudia. Itistrue. But if you knew what fear it occasioned her ; 
in what alarm she entered the house.— 

Orsina. Now have I spoken falsely? 

Odoardo, (With a bitter laugh.) I would not even that you had! For 
how much not! 

Orsina. Am I insane? 

Odourdo. (Walking wildly to and fro.) Oh!—neither am I! 

Claudia. You told. me to be cheerful; and I am cheerful. Best of 
men, may I also—I pray you— 

Odsardo. What do you wish? Am I not cheerful? Can one be hap- 
pier than I am ?—(restraining himself.) Does Emilia know that Appiani 
is dead? 
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Claudia. She cannot know it. But I fear, that she suspects it, because 
he does not appear. 

Odoardo. And she mourns and laments— 

Claudia. No more.—T hat is past, according to her natural disposition, 
which you know. She is, at the same time, the most timid and the most 
resolute of our sex. Overcome by her first emotions, she finds herself, how- 
ever, aftera little reflection, perfectly collected, prepared for everything. 
She keeps the Prince at a distance; she speaks to him in a tone—but, 
Odoardo, let us hasten to leave this place. 

Odoardo. 1 am on horseback.—What shall we do? But, madam, are 
you going back to the city ? 

Orsina. Even so. 

Odoardo, Will you have the kindness to take my wife with you? 

Claudia. Why not? most willingly. 

Odoardo. Claudia,—(Introducing her to the Countess.) The Countess 
Orsina, a lady of excellent understanding; my friend, my benefactress.— 
You must return with her, in order to send back a carriage for us. Emilia 
must not go again to Guastalle ; she will go home. 

Claudia. But,—if only—I am unwilling to leave my child. 

Odoardo. Will not her father remain near her? They will in time 
allow him access to her. No objections! Come, kind lady.—( Aside to 
the Countess.) You will hear from me. Come, Claudia.—( He leads her 
out.) 


END OF ACT IV. 








THE SWEETS OF SADNESS. 
AN IMPROMPTU. 


Joys of the hour of sadness on my heart, 

Have left a trace no lighter things can blot ; 
For there is, e’en in sorrow’s keenest smart, 

A joy subdued which Pleasure knoweth not. 
Death’s own embrace, perhaps, at last may bring 
A balm deep hidden in his ghastly wing. 


List to the many voices of the night, 
The mournfullest is still the sweetest one ; 
The streamlet bubbling in its w ayward flight, 
There lurks a sadness in its playful moan ; 
And he, the wizard of the oracular grove, 
How thrilling, but how sad his hymn of love. 


Mirth’s fitful voice, though sweet at times to hear, 
But chains the sense and leaves the spirit whole ; 

Whilst sadder strains own spells that trance the ear, 
And deeper reaching, rend the inmost soul. 

Grief has an echo in that secret cell, 

That’s often wak’d and knows his duty well. 
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SABBATH LAWS IN PENNSYLVANIA.* 


* All men have a natural and indefeasible right to worship Almighty God, according to the 
dictates of their own consciences; no man can of right be compelled to attend, erect, or sup- 
port any place of worship, or to maintain any ministry against his consent; no human authority 
can in any case whatever, control or interfere with the rights of conscience; and no preference 
shall ever be given by law to any religious establishments or modes of worship.” —Constitu- 
TION oF PennsyLvania,—Art. 1X., See. 3. 


ALtTnoveu it is necessary to the stability of our republic, that the laws 
of the states, as exhibiting the deliberately expressed will of the majority, 
should be unhesitatingly obeyed, and the constructions of the authorita- 
tive expounders of those laws implicitly received by all, as the rule of 
public conduct, it is still equally essential to the vitality of the republic, 
that the deliberations, acts and decisions of every governmental functionary 
should be freely criticised by the humblest of its citizens. A few remarks 
accordingly in examination of a judicial opinion recently given in Penn- 
sylvania, may not be out of place, and indeed seem rather called for, as well 
from the importance of the principles involved, as from the discrepancy of 
judgment expressed from the bench, in regard to their extent and appli- 
cation. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania enacted by act of 22d of April, 1794, 
(Sec. 1,) that “If any person shall do or perform any worldly employ- 
ment or business whatsoever, on the Lord’s day, commonly called Sunday, 
works of necessity and charity only excepted, or shall use or practise any 
unlawful game, hunting, shooting, sport or diversion whatsoever, on the 
same day, and be convicted thereof, every such person so offending, shall, 
for every such offence, forfeit and pay four dollars.” In 1817, a question 
arose on the constitutionality of the law, in the case of the Commonwealth 
vs. Wolf. (3S. & R. 48.) The defendant, Abraham Wolf, was a Jew, by 
occupation a pencil-maker. He was charged on oath of James Pusey, be- 
fore a magistrate, with having followed his worldly employment on Sun- 
day. He admitted the fact and was fined. The case was removed by writ 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court of the state, where Judge Yeates deci- 
ded the act of 1794 to be constitutional, and affirmed the conviction—Judge 
Gibson concurring. 

This of course fully established the law; and the question of constitu- 
tionality could no longer be considered practically an open one. Still pri- 
vate doubts had frequently been expressed as to the propriety of the judg- 
ment; and it had been supposed, that if the point could again be raised 
before the court, and a fuller argument presented, the former decision 
might be reversed. And now, after a lapse of thirty years, such a case 
does arise, and is admitted toa hearing before the court,—a case too in- 
volving not a Jew but a Christian. 

The facts appear to be, that one Specht, a farmer, residing in Franklin 
county, in the south centrab part of the state, and a member of the very 
respectable sect of ‘‘ Seventh-day Baptists,” was indicted for following the 
ordinary labors of his farm on Sunday, and was fined by the local court. 


* Decision of the Sup. Court of Pa., in the case of Specht ws, the Commonwealth, 1848. 
Opinions by Judges Bell and Coulter. 
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Specht appealed, on the old ground of the unconstitutionality of the law 
under which he was convicted, to the Supreme Court, where the proceed- 
ings of the lower court were affirmed, and the constitutionality of the 
statute re-asserted; and it is upon this decision, and the reason assigned 
for it, that we propose briefly commenting. 

Perhaps the most singular feature in the decision, which was given by 
two of the judges, is the fact, that while the opinions of both agree in their 
result, they are based on diametrically opposite grounds. Judge Bell pro- 
nouncing the act of 1794 constitutional, because it is purely a civil and 
not a Christian establishment; and Judge Coulter equally positively de- 
claring the law constitutional, because it is a Christian establishment. 
Thus one of the judgments must necessarily be erroneous; and both must 
be partially wrong, unless one is totally so. 


Jupce Bett. Jupecre Courter. 


“Tt is still essentially but a civil re- “‘T wish it tobe distinctly understood, 
gulation, made for the government of that I believe the laws constitutional, be- 
man as a member of society; and obe- cause they guard the Christian Sabbath 
dience to it may properly be enforced by from profanation, and in the language of 
penal sanctions. . . . It cannot be said the act of 1794, prohibit work or world- 
a primary object of the act was autho- ly employment on the Lord's Day. We 
ritatively to assert the supremacy of are a Christian people and state. . . . I 
Sunday as of divine appointment. . . In do dot recognise the right of legislation 
this aspect of the statute, there is there- to make a day of secular cessation from 
fore nothing in derogation of the consti- labor, independent of the Christian Sab- 
tutional inhibition.” bath.” 


In logical phraseology, Judge B. may be described as denying the minor, 
and Judge C. as denying the major premiss of the complainant’s argument ; 
and it is remarkable, that in so doing, each admits the other premiss: so 
that eodem judicio, both propositions of the opposing argument, may be 
considered as made out, and the ground of the plaintiff in error completely 
established. The syllogism would stand thus : 

I. All laws giving preference to any religious establishment are uncon- 
stitutional. (Admitted by Bell.) 

II. The act of 1794, gives a preference to a religious establishment. 
(Admitted by Coulter.) 

Il. Therefore, the act of 1794 is unconstitutional. (Q. EZ. D.) Let us 
see how far either of these propositions is overthrown by the reasonings of 
the two judges. To take them in their proper order, we shall first present 
the essential passages of Judge Bell’s argument : 


‘‘The constitution of this state secures freedom of conscience and equality of 
religious right. No man living under the protection of our institutions can be 
coerced to profess any form of religious belief, or to practise any peculiar mode 
of worship in preference to another. In this respect, the Christian, the Jew, the 
Mahommedan and the Pagan, are alike entitled to protection. ... . Does the 
act of Assembly in question, impinge upon this natural right, or on the constitu- 
tional declaration which seeks to foster and protect it? It is insisted, this ques- 
tion must receive an affirmative response, because, as it is said, the statute treats 
the first day of the week as a holy and sacred day ; and it is thus proved to be, 
not a mere civil regulation to give rest to man, but an attempt to exalt by law the 
religious belief of certain sects over that of others. 

“Though it may have been a motive with the law-makers to prohibit the pro- 
fanation of a day regarded by them as sacred, and certainly there are expressions 
used in the statute that justify this conclusion, it is not perceived how this fact 
can vitally affect the question at issue. All agree, that to the well-being of so- 
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ciety, periods of rest are absolutely necessary. To be productive of the required 
advantage, these periods must recur at stated intervals, so that the mass of which 
the community is composed, may enjoy a respite from labor at the same time. 
They may be established by common consent, or as is conceded, the legislative 
power of the state may, without impropriety, interfere to fix the time of their 
stated return, and enforce obedience to the direction. When this happens, some 
one day must be selected ; and it has been said the round of the week presents 
none, which being preferred might not be regarded as forming some one of the 
numerous religious sects into which mankind are divided. In a Christian com- 
munity, where avery large majority of the people celebrate the first day of the 
week as their chosen period of rest from labor, it is not surprising that that day 
should have received the legislative sanction ; and as it is also devoted to religious 
observances, we are prepared to estimate the reason why the statute should speak 
of it as the Lord’s day, and denominate the infraction of its legalized rest a pro- 
fanation. Yet this does not chanye the character of the enactment. It is still es- 
sentially but a civil regulation, made for the government of man as a member of 
society, and obedience to it may properly be enforced by penal sanctions. To say 
that one of the objects of the legislature was to assert the sanctity of the particu- 
lar day selected, is to say nothing in proof of the unconstitutionality of the act, 
unless in this the religious conscience of others has been offended, and their rights 
invaded. 

“The conclusions drawn from some of its language, are as inexpressive of its 
practical operation as of the principal intent of itsmaker. The ayer ay used, 
may indicate a conviction of the holy character of the first day of the week ; but 
as this simple expression of an abstract opinion, which all other men are at liberty 
to adopt or reject, carries with it no obligation beyond the influence attendant 
upon the expression itself, it cannot be said a primary object of the act was 
authoritatively to assert the supremacy of Sunday as of Divine appointment. Had 
such been the intent irrespective of. its statutory character as a day of rest from 
secular employment, its framers would not have stopped short with a bare inter- 
diction of labor and worldly amusements. Following the example offered by older 
states and communities, they would have commanded the performance of reli- 
gious rites, or at least, some express recognition of the day as the true Sabbath. 
Such a requisition, we agree with the plaintiff in error, would be a palpable inter- 
ference with the rights of conscience. But nothing like this is exacted. On the 
contrary, every one is left at full liberty to shape his own convictions, and practi- 
cally to assert them to the extent of a free exercise of his religious views. In 
this, as in other respects, the conscience of each is left uncontrolled by legal coer- 
cion to pursue its own inquiries, and to adopt its own conclusions. In this’ aspect 
of the statute, there is, therefore, nothing in derogation of the constitutional 
inhibition. 

“Nor can it be objected against the statute, that it gives a preference to any re- 
ligions establishment or mode of worship. It leaves all free alike in the exercise 
of their distinctive religious tenets, saying to none, what doest thou? As I have 
said, the selection of the day of rest is but a question of expediency ; and if from 
the choice falling on the first day of the week, the Jew and seventh-day Christian 
suffer the inconvenience of two successive days. of withdrawal from worldly 
affairs, it is an incidental worldly disadvantage, temporarily injurious it may be to 
them, but conferring no superior religious position upon those who worship upon 
the first day of the week. The law intends no preference. The command to 
abstain from labor, is addressed to every citizen irrespective of his religious be- 
lief; and if an inconvenience results to some, it is a consequence of the generality 
of the provision. But this affords nd argument against the constitutionality of the 
law, however strong the argument might be felt when addressed to the legislature, 
as a reason for a modification of the statute.’ 


It is certainly a somewhat new position to assume, when attempting to 
discover the purpose and tendency of a statute, (for these alone can de- 
termine the question of its constitutionality,) that the phraseology being a 
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“simple expression of an abstract opinion, which all other men are at 
liberty to adopt or reject,” the object of the act cannot be said to be to 
make an authoritative assertion. ‘There is no principle of legal interpreta 
tion better established, and certainly none more conformable to the plainest 
dictates of common sense, than that the design of the law-maker shall con- 
strue and give direction to the law. ‘ The conclusions drawn from its 
language” are not “ inexpressive”’ either of its practical operation, or 
“of the principal intent of its maker.” And here it might be contended, 
that the simple expression “ by law” of an abstract opinion, (unenforced 
by penal sanctions,) if it should give any “ religious” preference, would 
obviously be in conflict with the prohibition of the constitution. The 
actual admission, that all men were “at liberty to adopt or reject” it, 
could in no wise extenuate the violation of a principal. 

What then, was the intention of the legislature in the present instance ? 
It may have been a motive with the law-mi ikers,” says Judge B., ‘* to pro- 
hibit the profanation of a day regarded by them as sacred ; and certainly 
there are expressions used in the statute, that justify this conclusion.” 
The day protected from desecration, is emphatically styled ‘‘ the Lord’s 
day.” ‘Truly does this phraseology, in the language of the judge, ‘‘ in- 
dicate a conviction of the holy character of the first ‘di iy of the week.” It 
leaves no room to doubt its established sanctity in the view and intention 
of the law. Not only does it thus ‘assert the supremacy of Sunday as of 
divine appointment,” but it more fully exhibits its object by forbidding 
‘“any worldly employment” upon that day. What possible antithesis to 
this epithet can the law propose, but spiritual or religious? Is it not the 
very language of theology, exchanging its surplice for the civic toga? It 
will not be pretended that the legislature of 1794 intended to prohibit all 
employment. What exempted engagements then can the enactment pos- 
sibly permit, (or rather by necessary ‘implication, enjoin,) but the preferred 
devotions of Sunday Christians? Did the law-makers suppose that worldly 
employments were disadvantageous to the world, abstracted from all re- 
ligious considerations ? that worldly business could be improper on purely 
worldly grounds? If, then, it was so manifestly the intent to uphold a re- 
ligious creed, can we say that “this does not c hange the character of the 
enactment ?” that “it is still essentially but a civid regulation?’ Are we 
at liberty thus to disregard the whole acknowledged scope of its provisions, 
in investigating their tendency? It surely will not be maintained. 

Judge B., after admitting that the “ expressions used in the statute jus- 
tify the conclusion ” that the design of the law makers was to protect from 
profanation the ‘day regarded by them as sacred,’’ very strangely denies 
that it was “a primary object of the act, authoritatively to assert the su- 
premacy of Sunday as of divine appointment :” and he argues that “ its 
fr mers would not have stopped short with a bare inte diction of labor, ” but 

** would have commanded the performance of religious rites.” And how 
shall we know how far religious intolerance may deem it prudent to carry 
its restrictions, except from their actual exhibitions ? The fact that aperson 
has ont travelled beyond a certain point, can surely never prove that he has 
not travelled to that point. In the case before us, we have abundant evi- 
dence of the ‘primary object of the act,” in its very phraseology ; and when 
we consider that, in addition to this, it provides a penal compulsion to keep 
holy—by doing uo work on—the appointed day, (the especial method, be 
it remembered, and the only method of * keeping holy,” laid down in the 
Scriptures,—see Ezod. xx. 8 and 10; xxxi. 14 ;)—a penal compulsion ex- 
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tended to those who utterly deny the alleged sanctity of the day,—to Sab- 
batarian Christians, to Jews, and to Infidels,—what shall be said of the 
equality of the enactment? With what shade of plausibility shall it be as- 
serted that “ the law intends no preference ?’’ And admitting this glaring 
preference; admitting ‘‘ that one of the objects of the Legislature was to as- 
sert the sanctity of the particular day selected,” how can it be held, that 
this “‘ is to say nothing in proof of the unconstitutionality of tbe act ?’ The 
opinion of the law-makers, that the Lord’s day ought to be guarded from 
the profaration of worldly labor, can no longer be called an abstraction. 
It is a most grievous fact. T he pretended liberty of adopting or rejecting 
it, is perfectly nugatory ; such liberty is indeed the most fictitious of ‘‘ ab- 
stractions.” 

But if such be the avowed and unmistakable purpose of this ordinance, 
let us look at its practical tendency toward those whose religion enjoins 
a different Sabbath from the one it favors, Those supported by their own 
exertions (the presumed condition of all) are by this act deprived of a sixth 
of their secular time—their literal wealth ;—either because they do not ob- 
serve the right day, or because they will observe the wrong one. Practi- 
cally, the law says to the Sabbatarian, (whether Christian or Jew)—** Lay 
aside your foolish prejudices, and no longer adhere so strictly to the par- 
ticular day required by the letter of the fourth commandment, else shall you 
lose one sixth of your income.” Such is the oppressive alternative presented 
by a government guaranteeing equality of religious privilege, and repudia- 
ting all authority to ‘ control or interfere with the rights of conscience.’’* 
And what says Judge B. in justification or extenuation of this heavy loss 
imposed by law upon Sabbatarians? ‘It is an incidental worldly disad- 
vantage—temporarily injurious it may be to them, but conferring no supe- 
rior religious position upon those who worship upon the first day of the 
week. The law intends no preference.” It is so anxious for the spiritual 
welfare of its subjects, that in comparison, any worldly loss is entirely over- 
looked, as a merely temporary and incidental injury, too unimportant for its 
notice! Is it not a mockery, when the Jew is legally robbed of a large 
portion of his secular time, while those of a more favored persuasion are 
secured in the enjoyment of the whole of their’ s,—to tell him that there is 
no preference shown ?—that the law is only temporarily injurious to him? 
“ The command,” continues Judge B., “ to abstain from labor, is addressed 
to every citizen, irrespective of his religious belief; and if an inconvenienc e 
results to some, it is a consequence of the generality of the provision.’ 
This is surely a strange consideration from whence to infer the impartiality 
of the statute. As though the universality of a requirement could exempt 
it from the charge of favoritism? Ifthe case were reversed, and it were 
enacted that a// men should ‘‘ keep holy the seventh day,” how would this 
reasoning sound to show that no preference was given by the statute ? 

This argumentum ad hominem is perhaps, after all, the most convincing 
one : and since it is a trite saying, that example is ever more efficient than 
precept, Jet us further elucidate the position for which we are contending, 
by presenting a case as analogous to this of Sabbath legisJation as any we 
can well get. Let us suppose, then, that under the provisions of the consti- 
tution precisely similar to that of Pennsylvania, a Catholic majority in the 
Legislature of Maryland, should enact that ‘To guard the precepts of 


* In this respect, Pennsylvania is much less liberal than either of the large states adjoining 
ber. Sabbatarians are not compelled to observe the first day, in either Ohio or New-York. 
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Holy Church from infringement, if any person shall eat or swallow (the act 
would hardly be legal without a little tautology,) any flesh or meat whatso- 
ever, on the sixth day of the week, commonly called Friday, and be con- 
victed thereof, every such person so offending, shall for every such offence 
forfeit and pay four dollars.” Can any one doubt that this would be “ giv- 
ing by law”’ an unconstitutional preference to a religious establishment ? 
Would Judge B. himself hesitate so to decide? And yet to preserve con- 
sistency with his Sabbath opinion, he would be required to pronounce a 
judgment something like the following : 

‘‘ Though it may have been a motive with the law-makers, to enjoin a 
religious observance, and expressions used in the statute justify this conclu- 
sion, it is not perceived how this fact can vitally affect the question at issue. 
In a Christian community, where a very large majority of the people ob- 
serve Friday as a fast day, it is not surprising that that observance should 
have received the legislative sanction, nor that the statute should recognise 
the “ Holy Church.” Yet this does not change the character of the enact- 
ment. It is still essentially but a civil regulation. The conclusions drawn 
from its language are inexpressive. The phraseology used may indicate 
a conviction of the holiness and authority of the Catholic Church, but as 
this is a simple expression of an abstract opinion which all other men are 
at liberty to adopt or reject, it cannot be said a primary object of the act 
was authoritatively to assert the Catholic supremacy. Had such been the 
intent, its framers would not have stopped short with a bare interdiction of 
flesh meat. Following the example offered by European states, they 
would have commanded the performance of religious rites. If Protestants 
complain of inconvenience, it is an incidental disadvantage—temporatily 
injurious ; but the law intends no preference. ‘Ihe command to abstain 
from meat, is addressed to every citizen, irrespective of his religious belief; 
any inconvenience to some, is but a consequence of its generality. This 
affords no argument against the constitutionality of the law. 

Does this do injustice to the positions Jaid down by the learned judge? 
We believe not : we believe this hypothetical case to be fairly parallel to 
the one before us. If it be said that the appointment of a fast-day would 
manifestly be a religious legislation, equally clear is it, as it seems to us, 
that a prohibition of  wor/dliness” of employment, can by no possibility 
escape the same imputation. This statutory establishment of ‘‘ the Lord’s 
day” observance is designed, it is enforced, it is universally received, as a 
religious one. It cannot under any pretence be considered a purely civil 
regulation. If there is any difference between the enactment of a compul- 
sory fast-day, and of a compulsory rest-day from worldliness, it is that the 
latter is vastly more oppressive and unjust than the former would be. How 
is it then that there should be such a wide difference in the general appre- 
ciation of these two cases? Republicanism blushes to answer: simply be- 
cause ‘a very large majority of the people celebrate the first day of the 
week as their chosen period of rest,” and if the observers of a Friday fast 
were equally powerful, it would “ not be surprising that that day should re- 
ceive the legislative sanction.”’ 

As illustrating the spirit of the law in this state, it may not be irrelevant 
here to notice, that while it is so zealous to guard from desecration the day 
which orthodox Christians esteem holy, it denies all protection to the Jew 
in his observance of the Bible Sabbath. In the case of the executors of Si- 
mon vs. Gratz and others, (2 Pa. R. 416,) a continuance was asked for by 
the plaintiffs, who were Jews, over their Sabbath; which postponement the 
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court refased to grant. Chief Justice Gibson remarked : “It never has 
been held, except in a single instance, that the course of justice may be ob- 
structed by any scruple or obligation whatever.’’ A happy exemplification 
of the tenderness with which the state protects ‘* equality of religious right!” 
“It has never been held—ezcept in a single instance!” The conscience of 
the Sunday Christian is undoubtedly to be fortified by every legal enginery, 
but that of a Jew cannot be permitted “‘to obstruct the course of justice.” 
Judge Bell thinks that since a “ large majority of the people celebrate the 
first “day of the week as their chosen period of rest from labor, it is not 
surprising that that day should have received the legislative sanction.” It 
certainly is not good law that a majority, because “ very large,” can of 


5 
right do what the established constitution of their government expressly 


prohibits them from doing. One great pride and glory i in this fundamental 
contract of the people is, that it was designed to secure the ‘ natural and 
indefeasible rights ” of the minority, however small, from the violations and 
encroachments of the majority; and to deny that the sacredness of con- 
science shall be measured by its popularity. 

Let us glance at one more illustration of the law’s rigid impartiality in 
upholding the rights of conscience. In the case of Stansbury vs. Marks, 
(2 Dall. R. 213.) the defendant offered Jonas Phillips, a Jew, as a witness 
in a trial occurring on Saturday. The witness refused to be sworn on that 
day, alleging that he dared not violate his Sabbath. He was fined, by the 
court, ten pounds. Thus it is now the well-settled law of Pennsylvania, that 
a Sabbatarian shall be punished for violating a Sabbath which he utte rly re- 
pudiates, and he shall be punished for refusing to violave a Sabbath which to 
him is sacred. And all this by judicial decisions under a constitution 
which ordains that “no preference shall be given by law to any religious 
establishments or modes of worship.” 

Leaving, however, these melancholy evidences that the law is not always 

* summa ratio, ” Jet us return to the point more particularly under consider- 
ation. Without enlarging further on the argument of Judge Bell, enough 
we think has been said fully to establish, with every unprejudiced mind, the 
proposition that the actof 1794 gives to the first day Sabbath a legal preference 
over any other similar religious establishment. In support of it, we have 
at least high judicial authority, since Judge Coulter has given it his full 
and unhesitating assent. To his opinion let us now give a ‘slight attention : 


“IT concur cordially in the judgment of the court, that the Act of Assembly of 
1705, and the Act of 22d April, 1794, are constitutional. The question has been 
so often decided by every court in the commonwealth, and so repeatedly by this 
court, that I feel astonished at its being now entertained as a debatable or open 
question. * * * [ wish it to be distinctly understood, that I believe the laws 
constitutional, because they guard the Christian Sabbath from profanation, anc in 
the language of the act of 1794, prohibit work or worldly employment on the Lord's 
Day. 

‘* We are a Christian people and state; we are part and parcel of a great Chris- 
tian nation. All over the length and breadth of this great nation, the Christian 
Sabbath is recognised and guarded by the law as a day of sacred rest. Our na- 
tional Congress recognise it. All the state legislatures recognise it. Every con- 
vention of the people for the establishment of State or United States Constitu- 
tions, recognised and regarded it as a day of sacred rest. All our courts, nationalor 
state, se regard it. William Penn, in the form of government and laws which he 
brought over to regulate the people of the new colony, so regarded it, and enacted 
that as such it should be observed as a day for worshipping the Almighty, in imita- 
tion of the primitive disciples. 
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“The Pilgrims in the May-flower, after being long tempest-tost, when they 
reached the shores of this continent, declined to land on the Sabbath day. It 
comes to us as a holy day, from the very dawn of our existence as a people, and 
was so regarded by the people from whom we sprung, since the days of King 
Athelstan. Itisone of the primitive institutions of Christianity, one on the existence 
of which its continuance depends. General Christianity enters into the very frame 
of our social existence ; it is part of the common law of the state. Law and order 
springing from the same source—the busom of the Almighty—lean upon it for sup- 
port. Our memories of the past, our hopes of the future, are dependent upon it. 
Why then should the Supreme Court not regard it, as our forefathers regarded it. 
and as the statute declares it to be—the Lord's day ? 

“In many other statutes it is so denominated, and in my humble judgment ought 
to be so regarded by this court, according to precedent, and for the establishment 
of conservative authority, I do not recognise the right of legislation to make a day 
of secular cessation from labor, independent of the Christian Sabbath. It never 
was attempted in any Christian country, except in France, when it formally abol- 
ished Christianity, and set up the Goddess of Reason, and established the tenth 
day as a day of rest. But the Goddess, the tenth day, and the government, have 
perished, or faded into the calmer lights of the mild philosophy of the Encyclope- 
dists. Like water that flows, and the air we breathe, the Sabbath of rest, when 
the bondman and the free, the master and the apprentice, and all men, meet in 
equality at the Christian altar—comes to us secured by the very organization of 
society, and the formation of the social compact. And it is therefore protected and 
guarded by our laws.” 





With all respect for the learned judge, this dissertation is surely much 
more rhetorical than logical—much more appropriate to the pulpit than to 
the bench. It is not easy to seize the precise chain of reasoning, whereby 
Judge Coulter defends the constitutionality of a law admitted by him to 
establish a religious precedence. ‘I believe the laws constitutional,” 
says he, “ because they guard the Christian Sabbath.” This is at least not 
very cogent. The constitution of the state nowhere enjoins that the laws 
shall guard the Christian Sabbath—how then can the fact of their doing so 
be a proof of conformity with that instrument? This declaration certainly 
exhibits great looseness and confusion of ideas in relation to the question at 
issue. If the law is constitutional at all, it most assuredly cannot be for the 
reason assigned The Judge’s major is utterly unfounded. 

We are told that the Pilgrims “declined to land on the Sabbath day.” 
And what authority can this present? Why are we not as well told that 
the Catholics under Lord Baltimore were much more liberal in their views? 
or that the Quakers under William Penn were much less rigid in their 
Sabbatism? The Puritans did not discover, neither did they settle this 
country: and if they had done both, it is not seen how this could affect our 
legislation, or help to interpret our constitution. It is to be hoped that we 
have made some advancement in republican institutions since the time 
when Sabbath-breaking was a capital crime, and it was held a civil offence 
for a mother to kiss her child. Why are we referred back to those times, 
in determining a simple question of constitutional law in the year of grace 
1848 ? 

The view taken by Judge C., so far as it can be collected from the 
opinion before us, appears to be, that although the act of 1794 was mani- 
festly designed to give preference to a religious ordinance, it is not to be 
considered as coming within the intent of the constitutional prohibition, 
since Christianity ‘ is part of the common law of the state.” If such be 
the ground taken by Judge C., we must protest against it. We utterly 
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reprobate the principle that the constitution can be modified by any human 
law whatever. It stands—as the express will of the sovereign people— 
above all laws, whether common or statute. It is law for the law-maker : 
it defines the appointed bounds by which his delegated powers are limited. 
It is that by which all other laws are measured and proportioned. It is a 
wretched fallacy, then, to say the constitution cannot mean thus, for the 
‘common law” is otherwise. Rather, the common law cannot be, if it is 
otherwise than the apparent meaning of the constitution. Discarding, 
therefore, everything but this naked charter, we have only to consider what 
is the plain purport of the terms there used; and we have the language 
(too perspicuous for explanation,)—no political preferment shall be given 
**to any religious establishment.” 

But granting for a moment that this provision might properly be relaxed 
in favor of the Christian religion, how far would this admission help the 
judge’s argument? How far would it establish the day he designates as 
“the Christian Sabbath?”* Judge C. has here totally neglected his minor 
premiss. The sanctification of Sunday is not an essential of Christianity : 
it is only a part of the “ mode of worship” of Lord’s day sectaries. 
Alas! we are here involved in the very whirlwind of theologic controversy. 
On the one side, “a very large majority” assure us that the fourth com- 
mandment is by all means to be strictly observed—ezrcepting so far as 
relates to “ the appointed day,” which they very confidently assume to have 
been changed by a subsequent amendment :—not indeed by any express 
statute,—not even by an indirect implication from any doctrinal precept of 
the New Testament,—but by an inference from certain historical passages 
therein contained, and by the slightly vague and disputed “ authority of the 
Church.” Another class of believers warmly denounce this corruption of 
the Scripture regulations, and contend that no part of the enactment can 
be repealed, except by a legislation as authoritative, as public, as specific, 
and as unmistakeable as was the enunciation of the original law itself; and 
that to except any part of the commandment, is to destroy the entirety of the 
decalogue, which was plainly designed as a complete and immutable code 
of universal duty. And as an hypotenuse in this recto-triangular warfare, 
the Anti-Sabbatarians arise, and declare that both are wrong; maintaining 
that the Sabbath was a purely Jewish ceremonial, commemorative of Israel’s 
release from Egypt, and typical of the Christian’s release from Sinai :— 
that the whole institution was abrogated by the new dispensation, az com- 
pletely as circumcision; (Acts xv. 20, 1, and 28, 9;)—and that its observ- 
ance is discouraged in Rom. xiv. 5,—condemned in Gal. iv. 10,—and ex- 
pressly forbidden in Col. ii. 16. How shall the state decide between these 
conflicting claims, in attempting to establish Christianity ? Shall the ques- 
tion be settled by a popular vote? Shall it be learnedly argued by attorney 
before the Supreme Court? or shall the penal law summarily dispose of 
it, without an argument and without ahearing? But first of all, where is 
the state’s authority for meddling with the question at all ? 

Some remarks made by the editor of the “ Christian Chronicle,” (a 
religious weekly newspaper of Philadelphia,) on this Sabbath decision, and 
on the positions assumed by Judge Coulter, seem to us so judicious, that we 
shall here transfer a portion of them :— 


* It might not have been improper in the learned jadge, while laying down ez-cathedra the 
religious law, to give some authority for his * Christian Sabbath.” So far as the New Testa- 
ment is concerned, there is but one Sabbath either spoken of, referred to, or in the most distant 
manner hinted at; and that is the Sabbath of the fourth commandment,—“ The seventh day,” 
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“* We do not know what is generally meant when it is said that Christianity is 
part of the common law of the land. It is a very indefinite expression, which may 
mean much, or may mean little. It is a very convenient nose of wax, that may be 
shaped. and twisted, and pointed at the will of any one who can lay his digits upon 
it. Does it mean that the state is thereby obligated to see that all men obey the 
laws which emanate from the founder of Christianity? If so. they surely among 
these find baptism and the Lord’s Supper standing prominent. Shall the state 
compel to the observance uf these? And shall it decide who are proper subjects, 
and what is the proper mode of baptism? Shall it settle the long-mooted com- 
munion question, and tell who shall, and who shall not be admitted to the Lord’s 
table? If it is not allowed to intermeddle with these things which are so promi- 
nent in the scheme of Christianity, where are the limits in which it shall be con- 
fined? Before we admit the truth of the proposition that Christianity is part aad 
parcel of the common law, we should like to know what the proposition means. 
We can then receive it, if we see the evidence of its truth; or if we attack it, we 
ean fight not as one that beateth the air. 

* We cannot but be suspicious of every attempt on the part of the state to legis- 
late on religious matters. We know that all ecclesiastical history bears testimony 
to the fact, that the civil power is a sad bungler when it attempts to settle theolo- 
gical questions. . . . . The question on which the Seventh Day Baptists 
differ from other denominations, is an open question. We regard them as occu- 
pying a Jewish stand-point, and contending for aJewish law. But they regard the 
Sabbath law as part and parcel of Christianity. By what right shall the state step 
in to settle this mooted point? We doubt not that they can claim authority to 
legislate on the subject of Uhristian ordinances, on precisely the same grounds.” 


These sentiments breathe the very spirit of a liberal and enlightened 
Christianity ; of a religion which seeks to bind its chains around willing 
hearts, and not around unwilling hands; of one so confident in the resour- 
ces of its own divinity, that it dreads only the fictitious support of political 
patronage. 

Although the doctrine laid down by Judge C., that “ Christianity is part 
of the common law of the land,” is wholly unconnected with the question 
under discussion, since it is clear that working at any trade on Sunday was 
no offence at common law, (1 Strange, 702,) it has yet been so often as- 
serted judicially, and extrajudicially, that it merits a slight examination. 
Considering that only so much of the common law, as well as the statute 
law of England, was extended to this country as was necessary to the 
exigencies of the colonies, (3 Bin., R. Jud.,) it might naturally be sup- 
posed, that in rejecting the oppressive political Christianity of the mother- 
country, tearing asunder the chains that had bound together in monstrous 
alliance the Church and State, and proudly standing on the broad ground 
that an unfettered worship, according to the dictates of conscience, was 
the natural and indefeasible right of all—that the young republic would 
sweep away every vestige of the ecclesiastical ‘‘ common law,” as unsuited 
to its genius and its aspirations. How could it effectually secure itself in 
its boasted religious freedom, or hope to continue the purity of its institu- 
tions, except by discarding every tenet of that spiritual despotism, which, 
through long centuries, had interwoven itself with the British code? Said 
Judge Brackenridge in, 1813, “The Church establishment in England has 
become a part of the common law. But was the common law in this par- 
ticular, or any part of it, carried with us in our emigration and planting a 
colony in Pennsylvania? Not a particle of it.” (5 Bin. R. 562.) 

In 1824, Judge Duncan, however, held that ‘‘ Christianity is, and always 
has been, a part of the common law of Pennsylvania.” (Updergraph rs. 
the Commonwealth. H.S.& R. 400.) The worthy Judge was evidently 
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considerably puzzled in attempting to attach a definite idea to his an- 
nouncement, and adds in explanation, ‘not Christianity with an estab- 
lished Church, and tithes and , Spiritual counts, but Christianity with 
liberty of conscience to all men.’ An established religion, with universal 
liberty of conscience! Law, ti authoritative rule of action,) on a par- 
ticular subject, with absolute personal immunity on the same subject! It 
must be confessed that the definition is not remarkable either for precision 
or perspicuity. Judge D. afterwards proceeds to explain that he does not 
refer to any Christianity i in particular, but only in general. “ By general 
Christianity is not intended the doctrine of worship of any particular 
church or sect.” Christianity as not embodied in any particular sect! 
We opine that such a Christianity would be rejected with wonderful una- 
nimity by al/ sects, as a rank heresy, And shall that which all Christians 
look upon as heresy, be held to be the religious law of the land? Now if 
this ‘‘ general Christianity” is truly the established law, since the constitu- 
tion of the state—the supreme law—prohibits “any religious establish- 
ment,” it inevitably follows, that ‘‘ general” Christianity is no religion at 
all! which brings us back to the conclusion aforesaid, entertained by all 
good Christians. Be the “‘ common law” ever so sacred, not one particle 
of it can be enforced beyond what the sovereign constitution may tolerate. 
In other words, just so much of Christianity as is no religion, may be con- 
stitutionally established by law—not one whit more can be. If no politi- 
cal precedence can be given to any religious establishment, it needs no 
argument to prove that none can be given to any Christian establishment. 
So much, then, for this vaunted dictum theoretically. Nor has it any 
reater value practically, Nothing of “ generad Christianity,” as vaguely 
described by Judge Duncan, has ‘been, or can be, enforced by legal au- 
thority. Neglecting the Sabbath law, which is here assumed to be clearly 
unconstitutional, (and which forms no part of “ general’ Christianity— 
since it is only a “‘ doctrine of worship of particular sects,” and is violently 
opposed by other sects, ) there ts not one distinctive feature of the popular 
religion permitted to intrude itself into our institutions, Let us hear Chief 
Justice Gibson in 1829: 


Christianity,” says he, in Harvey vs. Boies, ‘has been indefinitely said to be 
a part of the law of the land. he law undoubtedly avai/s itself of the obliga- 
tions of Christianity, as instruments to accomplish the purposes of justice. But 
judicial oaths are not founded exclusively on the belief of the Christian's revela- 
tion—a Jew ora Gentoo being allowed to swear in the form prescribed by his 
faith.* Cliristianity is indeed recognized as the predominant religion of the coun- 
try, and for that reason are not only its institutions, but the feelings of its profess- 
ors guarded against insult from reviling or scoffing at its doctrines: so fur it is the 
subject of special favor. But further the law does not protect it. Happily, it nei- 
ther needs nor endures the patronage of temporal authority.” (1 Pa. R. 13.) 


The assumption that Christianity forms part of our political law —this 


* form of sound words” without meaning, so common in judicial sermons 


—appears to be fuunded on the vague idea that a state, like an individual, 


* The Deist who may ‘ conscientiously refuse to take an oath,” cannot be required to swear 
atall. It is certainly somewhat strange that any one could ever have pretended that judicial 
oaths were founded on the New Testament Reve lation, when a large number of ¢ hristians 
reprobate all oaths as expressly forbidden 7 it! How far judicial oaths are supported by 
promi?’ e ( brisuanity, may be seen in Mat , v, 33. 34; and in James, v. 12:—passuges whose 
comprebensive and unqualified language py all the ingenuity of juratory commentators has 
ever been able to extenuate or explain away. 
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if without any religion, is but a mighty Infidel. ‘“‘ We are a Christian 
people—and state,’ ” says Judge C., as though, by some kind of implication, 
the former involved the latter. The notion is most mistaken. The righte- 
ousness of the citizen can no more be imputed to his government, than 
can his stature or complexion. A political “state” is but a mutually de- 
fensive league. It is simply an associative machinery for the repression of 
violence and the protection of its constituents, ‘‘ Zo secure their rights, 
governments are instituted among men. Being then so ciearly the creature 
of worldly relations and of worldly necessities, with the sanctions of 
another life the state has, and legitimately can have, no concern. These 
are as utterly foreign to the true purposes of its establishment as would be 
a vindication of the systems of Copernicus and Newton. Like every other 
organism, it will then most perfectly fulfil its functious, when most strictly 
circumscribed within its appropriate range ef operation. It is from inat- 
tention to this fundamentai—vital element of republicanism, that the awa- 
kening world has so long suffered all the unnumbered miseries of oppres- 
sion and misrule. Such is the impressive lesson read to us by universal 
history. 

“A Christian state!” Why it has only a corporate existence. It has 
neither a soul. to be saved, nor even a body to be baptized. It can neither 
join the *f communion-table” of the pious below, nor the chorus of departed 
saints above. A Christian state! How perfectly incongruous the con- 
ception, As well a Christian engine or a Christian clock ! 

Here, then, we may safely leave the subject. If we have been success- 
ful in making apparent, that a law giving preference to any Christian or 
other religious establishment, is in direct derogation of the language and 
the genius of the state constitution, since the act of 1794 has already been 
fully proved to do so, the conclusion is forced upon us beyond all possi- 
bility of confutation or escape, that it is unconstitutional. The very de- 
cisions indeed, which have been under consideration, fully corroborate this 
position, Says Judge Coulter, ‘‘I do not recognise the right of legisla- 
tion to make a day of secular cessation from labor—independent of the 
Ubristian Sabbath.” Says Judge Bell, ‘Such a requisition, [that of a 

‘recognition of the day as the true S Sabbath, ’) we agree with the pli unuiff 
in error, would be a palpable interference with the rights of conscience.’ 
The former denies the right of Sabbath legislation except In recognition 
of the Christian Sabbath, and the latter considers it a palpable wrong to 
require its recognition. Thus it is settled by the highest judicial authority 
in the state, that whether the Sunday act of Pennsylvania i is regarded asa 
civil, or as a religious establishment, it is, in either case, equally a flagrant 
violation of political right. 





Constitutional Law. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW.* 


Tuere is no maxim of the comman law of which courts and judges are 
so fond, as of that old conservative maxim, stare decisis. It is a very con- 
venient and comfortable maxim for an ignorant or lazy judge, as it saves 
him the trouble and labor of investigating a case and forming his own 
opinion, It is a salutary maxim when judiciously followed and faithfully 
applied, but a most dangerous and pernicious one when the letter and not 
the spirit is regarded. 

There is often an apparent resemblance or analogy between cases, 
when, upon closer scrutiny, they are found to be entirely diverse; and 
hence it is a matter of daily experience at the bar, that while courts pro- 
fess to follow the decisions, they merely follow their letter and not dhdir 
spirit and meaning, the consequence of which is, that they are perpetu- 
ally ranning themselves into difficulties and absurdities from which they 
cannot extricate themselves without the aid of the legislature. Courts 
of justice, like certain insects, have an irresistible propensity to envelope 
themselves in their own web, from which the legislative sword alone can 
cut them loose. The history of all courts, with which stare decisis is a 
maxim, is full of examples which prove the truth of these observations, 
and which are familiar to every lawyer, and, therefore, need not be cited. 
But the course of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the subject of the constitutionality of the State Insolvent Laws, 
is worthy of more special notice. 

In the 10th section of the 1st article of the Constitution of the United 
States is the following prohibition: ‘ No state shall pass any bill of at- 
tainder, expost-facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts.” 

The first case in which the Supreme Court of the United States was 
called upon to give a construction to this clause of the constitution was 
the case of Sturges vs. Crowninshield, reported 4 Wheaton, 122. This 
was an action of assumpsit, brought in the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the District of Massachusetts, on a promissory note made in 
New-York on the 22d of March, 1811. The defendant pleaded in bar a 
discharge under the act for the benefit of Insolvent Debtors, passed by 
the legislature of New-York April 3d, 1811. To this plea the plaintiff 
demurred generally, on the ground that the contract was made before 
the law was passed. The judgment of the court was pronounced by 
Chief Justice Marshall in the following terms: “ It is the opinion of 
the Court, that the act of the State of New-York, which is pleaded by 
the defendant in this case, so far as it attempts to discharge the defendant 
from the debts in the declaration mentioned, is contrary’to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and that the plea is no bar to the action.” The 
phraseology of the certificate in this case is peculiar, as follows: “ This 
Court is of opinion, that since the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, a state has authority to pass a bankrupt law, provided such 
law does not impair the obligation of contracts.” 

What sort of a bankrupt or insolvent law that would be which did not 
impair the obligation of contracts, the court do not ‘say, nor am I able to 


* Case of Moffat vs. Cook, in the Supreme Court of the United States, Reported in 5 How- 
ard, 295, State Insolvent Laws, 
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conceive, as all bankrupt or insolvent laws that I have ever heard of were 
passed for the express purpose of impairing the obligation of contracts, 
by discharging the obligor from his legal obligation to fulfil his contract 
according to its terms. To change the terms of a contract, without the 
assent, or against the will of either of the parties, would be impairing 
the obligation of that contract, in the ordinary sense of the term. The 
proviso or exception of the court is therefore exactly as broad as the 
rule, and nullifies it, so that the decision, when stript of unmeaning ver- 
biage, is simply that the New-York insolvent law was void, because it 
impaired the obligation of the coutract, and was therefore incompatible 
with the Constitution of the United States. 

It has generally been supposed by the profession, that this decision 
turned upon the fact that the date of the contract was prior to the date of 
the law, and the court itself, or at least certain members of it, have at- 
tempted to give it such a turn; but there is not the slightest grounds for 
such a supposition, as is abundantly manifest from the declaration of 
the court itself in the case of McMillan vs. McNeil, decided at the same 
term, if not on the same day with Sturges vs. Crowninshield. Judge 
Marshall delivered the opinion of the court in that case also, and says: 
‘‘ This case is not distinguishable in principle from the case of Sturges 
vs. Crowninshield. The circumstance of the state law under which the 
debt was attempted to be discharged, having been passed before the debt 
was contracted, made no difference in the application of the principle.’’ 

The next was the case of the Merchants’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Penn- 
sylvania vs. Smith, reported 6 Wheaton, 135, In that case the contract 
was made in Pennsylvania by parties who resided in that state, and was 
discharged under an insolvent law of Pennsylvania. A suit was subse- 
quently brought in the courts of that state upon the note—the discharge 
was pleaded in bar and sustained by the state court, and an appeal ta- 
ken to the Supreme Court of the United States, where the judgment was 
reversed, and the insolvent law of Pennsylvania declared unconstitutional 
by the unanimous opinion of the court. These three cases, then, cover 
the whole ground, and decide without qualification or exception, that all 
state insolvent laws are unconstitutional and void, because they attempt 
to impair, and, if carried into effect, would impair the obligation of con- 
tracts. 

These decisions, although in conformity with the letter of the constitu- 
tion, yet were so adverse to public sentiment, and so repugnant to the 
universal practice of the state legislatures and state courts from the adop- 
tion of the constitution down to that time, that they produced little or no 
effect; and the state legislatures continued to pass insolvent laws, and 
the state courts continued to execute them, as they had been accustomed 
to do, both before and after the adoption of the constitution. It was 
wholly incredible, that the convention, in framing the constitution, or the 
people in adopting it, could have intended to deprive the state legisla- 
tures of all power to relieve their insolvent debtors. Such a supposition 
was at war with the spirit of the age. 

In 1827, nine years after the case of Sturges vs. Crowninshield was de- 
cided, the case of Ogden vs. Saunders came before the court for adjudica- 
tion, and the court was called on to revise their decisions in the preceding 
cases. This was an action of assumpsit on a bill of exchange drawn in 
Kentucky and accepted in New-York, and protested for non-payment in 
New-York. The defendant pleaded in bar a discharge under an insolvent 
law of the State of New-York, passed before the bill was drawn. To 
VOL. XXIII.—NO, CXXV. 5 
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this plea the plaintiff demurred, and judgment was rendered for the plain- 
tiff upon the demurrer, in the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
District of Louisiana. The case was taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States by a writof error. It excited great interest throughout the 
country, and was twice elaborately argued by eminent counsel. The 
judges delivered their opinions at length. Judges Marshall, Duvall and 
Story concurred in opinion, and adhered to the former decisions, that 
state insolvent laws were unconstitutional and void. Judges Washington, 
Johnson, Thompson and Trimble each delivered elaborate opinions, in fa- 
vor of the constitutionality of state insolvent laws, and of course were 
for reversing the previous decisions. The majority then appointed Judge 
Johnson to pronounce the judgment of the court, which he did at a sub- 
sequent day of the term, and then delivered another elaborate opinion, in 
which he introduced a new distinction, which had not before been heard 
of, and, of course, had not been examined or argued by counsel. He 
still held the state insolvent Jaws to be constitutional, when the parties to 
a contract to which they were applied resided in the same state; but 
when the creditor resided in a different state from the one in which the 
debtor took the benefit of the insolvent law, then the insolvent law could 
not be constitutionally applied to his contract. In other words, that he 
had a right to collect his debt, although his debtor had been discharged 
under a constitutional state insolvent law. This new distinction enabled 
Judge Johnson to overrule the former decisions, and, at the same time, to 
concur with Judges Marshall, Duvall and Story in sustaining the plain- 
tiff’s demurrer in the case at bar; and although it decided the case upon 
entirely different ground from that upon which they put it, yet as he con- 
curred with them in their conclusion to sustain the demurrer, they agreed 
to concur with him in his opinion. So says Judge Story in the case of 
Boyle vs. Zackery, reported in 6 Peters. 

This is a beautiful sample of harmonious opinion. Three judges are for 
giving judgment for the defendant upon the ground that the states havea 
constitutional right to pass insolvent laws. Three judges are for giving 
judgment to the plaintiff upon the ground that state insolvent laws are 
unconstitutional, because they impair the obligation of contracts ; and one 
judge, although he holds state insolvent laws to be constitutional, yet is 
for giving judgment for the plaintiff, because he lives over the state line— 
a rather narrow foundation, one would think, for a great constituttonal ques- 
tion to rest upon, more especially when it is recollected that the court has 
repeatedly said, that they will not declare a state law to be unconstitutional 
and void in a doubtful case. ‘On more than one occasion, (says Judge 
Marshall, in the case of Dartmouth College vs. Woodward) this court has 
declared, that in no doubtful case would it pronounce a legislative act to 
be contrary to the constitution.—4 Wheaton, 625. 

This was the first time that such a distinction had been heard of. That 
a law should be constitutional as to one set of creditors, and unconstitu- 
tional as to another set, was a striking novelty; but when the distinction 
was still farther refined by making its constitutionality depend on the 
place where the parties resided, it appeared to be not only novel, but in 
direct conflict with the 4th article of the constitution, which requires 
‘‘ full faith and credit to be given in each state to the public acts and ju- 
dicial proceedings of every other state.” Hitherto it had been supposed 
that a state insolvent law was a public act, and that a decree or judgment 
of insolvency was a judicial proceeding, and, of course, protected by the 
constitution. 
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The constitution also declares, that ‘the citizens of each state shall 
be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
states ;’,—in other words, that a citizen of the United States is a citizen 
of each state, and entitled to all the privileges, immunities and disabilities 
of citizens in the several states, when within their jurisdiction ; yet this 
decision assumes that citizens of the United States are foreigners or 
aliens in all the states except the one in which they reside—that the states 
of this Union are foreign states as regards each other—their laws foreign 
laws—the judgments of their courts foreign judgments; and what is 
stranger still, this decision assumes that these foreigners or aliens are en- 
titled to special privileges and advantages over citizens, in their own do- 
mestic tribunals; and to cap the climax, the rights of the citizens of this 
Union are to be determined by the laws of nations, and not by the Con- 
stitution of the United States! An important article of the constitution 
is to be overlaid by the laws of nations ! 

But so far as that case was concerned, the court as much mistook the 
laws of nations as they did the Constitution of the United States. The 
idea that foreign contracts or foreign creditors are protected by the laws 
of nations from the operation of bankrupt or insolvent laws, of the debt- 
ors forum, is an entire novelty. Neither the civil law, nor the common, 
nor the laws of any nation in Europe, sanction any such doctrine. If an 
American creditor were to appear in Westminster Hall, and demand that 
his contract should be exempt from the operation of the bankrupt laws of 
England for the reason that he was not a liege subject of Queen Victoria, 
or because he did not reside in England, or “because the contract was not 

made in England, he would be thought to be demented, and would be in 
danger of a commission of lunacy. But if this American creditorshould 
chance to catch his English debtor in this country, he might sue him and 
collect his debt, notwithstanding his discharge under the English bank- 
rupt laws. Our courts show no comity or respect to foreign bankrupt 
laws, (see 5 Cranch, 259,) and hence, I suppose, comes the ‘idea that no 
comity or respect was to be paid by the states of this Union to the insol- 
vent laws of each other, nor by the Supreme Court to the state insolvent 
laws. But it does not follow, that because one nation pays no regard to 
the bankrupt laws of another nation, it will therefore exempt ‘foreign 
creditors from the operation of itsown bankrupt laws. The decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Ogden vs. Saunders is as alien to the 
laws of nations as it is to the Constitution of the United States. 

The next case was that of Boyle vs. Zackery, reported in 6 Peters, in 
which Judges Marshall and Story expressed their concurrence with 
Judge Johnson in his opinion in the case of Ogden vs. Saunders. Next 
came the case of Moffat vs. Cook, which was decided at the last term of 
the Supreme Court. Moffat, the plaintiff, resided in New-York—Cook, 
the defendant, resided in Maryland. The suit was brought in the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the District of Maryland. The plaintiff 
declared on a promissory note, made, as the court said, in New- York, al- 
though it was dated and executed i in Baltimore. The defendant pleaded 
in bar a discharge under the insolvent laws of Maryland. ‘Tothis plea the 
plaintiff demurred, and judgment was rendered for the plaintiff. This case 
differs from Ogden vs. Saunders in one particular only. In Ogden and 
Saunders the place of making and discharging the contract were the same. 
The contract was made in New-York, and Ogden, the obligor, was dis- 
charged under an insolvent law of New-York, but the residence of the 
parties was in different states. In Moffat and Cook the places of making 
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and discharging the contract were different. The contract was made in 
New-York, (as the court says,) but the discharge was under an insolvent 
law of Maryland, the residence of the obligor. Had the contract been 
made in Baltimore, as the defendant contended was the fact, it would have 
been identical with Ogden and Saunders, and had that been the case, the 
Court admits that the discharge would have been constitutional and valid, 
and that judgment must have been for the defendant. Indeed the case 
turned upon the question of fact, whether it was a New-York or a Mary- 
land contract. Judge Grier, who pronounced the judgment of the court 
says, ‘‘ the only question, then, to be decided at present is, whether the 
bankrupt law of Maryland can operate to discharge the plaintiff in error 
from a contract made in New-York with the citizens of that state ;’’ and 
Judge Woodbury adds, “‘ as a matter of fact, the oontract must be deemed 
a foreign one, or in common parlance, a New-York and not a Maryland 
contract. The /ex loci contractus which must govern its construction and 
obligations is, therefore, the law of New-York, unless on its face the eon- 
tract was to be performed elsewhere, As a question, then, of international 
law, such a contract and its obligations cannot be affected by the legisla- 
tion of bankrupt systems of other states. It is understood that the whole 
court concur in this opinion.”’ 

Now, although the court profess to follow the decision in Ogden and 
Saunders, yet they do in fact overrate it, and adopt a new criterion by 
which to test the constitutionality of state insolvent laws. According 
to Ogden and Saunders, if the parties lived in different states, their con- 
tracts could not be affected by state insolvent laws, According to 
Moffat and Cook, the residence of the parties was immaterial, but if the 
place uf the contract and the place of the discharge are different, then 
the contract is safe from the influence of state insolvent laws. Judge 
Grier also says, that “‘ the case of McMillan and McNeil is precisely simi- 
lar in all respects to Moffat and Cook, and rules it.” But the learned 
judge knew or ought to have known that it was ruled in McMillan and 
McNeil, that all state insolvent laws are unconstitutional, without refer- 
ence to either the lex loci contractus or the residence of the parties, while 
in Moffat and Couk, all state insolvent laws are held to be constitutional, 
except when the place of the contract and the place of the discharge are 
different ; and yet the learned judge claims, that his decision is in accord- 
ance with the safe maxim of stare decisis / 

Chief Justice Taney was of opinion that the discharge of Cook, under 
the insolvent laws of Maryland, ought to have protected him within the 
State of Maryland, but admits that it was no protection in New-York, or 
any of the other states, except by comity. In other words, that a state 
insolvent law may be constitutional in the Circuit Court of the United 
states, when sitting in Maryland, and unconstitutional in the same court 
when sitting in New-York or in any of the other states. Thus he says, 
‘if a state may pass a blue-knight law, it would seem to follow, that it 
would be valid and binding, not only upon the state courts, but also 
upon the courts of the United States, when sitting in the state and 
administering justice according to its laws, and that in the tribunal of 
the other states, it should receive the respect and comity which the 
established usages of civilized nations extend to the bankrupt laws of each 
other. But how far this comity should extend, would be a question for 
each state to decide for itself.” The constitution, however, says, that a 
law of a state or the judgment of a state court, which is constitutional in 
one state, shall be constitutional in all the states. ‘ Full faith and credit 
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shal] be given in each state to the public acts and judicial proceedings of 
every other state.’’ It also says, that a citizen of the United States is a 
citizen of each of the states, and shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several states; but Chief Justice Taney 
says, that the extent of these privileges and immunities, so far, at least, as 
the state insolvent Jaws are concerned, will be a question for each state 
to decide for itself. He therefore concurs with the rest of the court in 
referring those questions to the laws of nations, instead of the constitution. 
This is carrying state rights a little farther than either a fair construction 
of the constitution itself, or the people, will bear. The people are not yet 
so sick of the constitution as to be willing to exchange any part of it for 
the laws of nations; nor are they so blinded by state pride, as not to be 
able to distinguish between independent sovereign states and independent 
sovereign nations. Although the court confess their inability to reconcile 
these cases, yet they do not think it ‘‘ prudent to depart from the safe 
maxim of stare dectsis / 

There are some other things in these cases worthy of observation. In 
the first three the court appear to have been unanimous in their 
pinion, that all state insolvent laws were unconstitutional, without 
regard to the residence of the parties, or the locality or date of the con- 
tract. This opinion was perspicuous and intelligible, and in accordance 
with its spirit and meaning. Neither the convention, nor the people in 
making and adopting that article of the constitution, ever thought of state 
involvent laws. This i is manifest from the fact, that the states all con- 
tinued to pass involvent laws after the constitution was adopted, pre cisely 
as they did before. But although no dissent is expressed or hinted at in 
the reports of these cases, yet Judge Johnson, in pronouncing the judg- 
ment of “ the court in the case of Ogden vs. Saunders, says, that in the 
case of Sturges and Crowninshield, ‘ the cvaxt were very much divided in 
their views, and that the judgment partakes as much of a compromise as 
of a legal adjudication. The minority thought it better to yield some- 

thing, rather than risk the whole.” 

This is strange language in the mouth of a judge. We often hear of 
compromised verdicts of juries, but never before of a compromised judg- 
ment of a court, more especially ona question of constitutional law. Has 
a jt udge a right to compromise and bargain away any part of the constitu- 
tion? ‘The minority thought it better to yie id some thin o, rather than 
risk the whole!” Strange langu: ige this in the mouth of judge. I do 
not understand it. One would think that the court was de libe rating about 
what they should make the constitution and not about what it was. But 
this noted case of Ogden vs. Saunders is pregnant with other strange 
things) Judges Washington, Jobnson Thon npson and Ae each 
delivered el: bor ate opinions in favor of the constitution: lity of state insol- 
vent laws, and all but Judge Johnson are for overruling the de smurrer. 
Judges Marshall, Duvall cad Story also, deliver an elaborate opinion, in 
accordance with the former decisions of the court, and are for sustaining 
the demurrer. Judge Johnson then joins the minority, and sustains the 
demurrer upon a point not acquired at the bar, and never before heard of 
in any of the discussions of this question, to wit, the geographical loc ality 
of the plaintiff; and six years afterwards, in the case of Boyle ” . Zackery 
(Reported in 6 Peters) we are, for the first time, informed by Judges 
Marshall and Story, that they “concurred in and adopted the opinion of 
Judge Johnson, end. of course, abandone their own, as the two opinions 
were wholly irreconcliable ; and now, in Moffat and Cook, the court 
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abandons the locality or residence of the plaintiff and adopts the lea loci 
contractus as the test of the constitutionality of state insolvent laws, and 
at the same time tells us that they do not think it “* prudent to depart from 
the safe maxim of stare decisis / 

All this comes from undue pride of opinion—from an unwillingness to 
overrule their own decisions—and from an unwise reverence for that 
dangerous old maxim, stare decisis. Such discordant decisions, and such 
discrepancy of opinion, among the members ofthe Supreme Court, never 


can settle a question of constitutional law. 
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THE HERMAN AND DOROTHEA OF GOETEE. 


POLYHYMNIA. 


THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 
(CONTINUED.) 

Hasted Herman straight to the stalls, where the spirited horses 
Quiet stood, and quickly the grained provender ate up, 
And the well-dried hay, on the best of the meadows produced ; 
Speedily then in their mouths, the bit, all bright, he inserted, 
Drew with practised hands the straps through the silvery buckles, 
Firmly fasten’d the leathern length of the reins to the head-gear, 
Led the horses into the fold, where ready the groom had 
Now drawn forward the car, by the pole it easily moving. 
Firmly then they two to the car, with the leathern traces, 
3ound the vigorous force of the fleet impetuous horses. 
Herman grasped the whip, took his seat, drove under the gateway. 
Aud when the friends in the roomy recess had taken their places, 
Speedily rolled the car, and left behind it the pav’d road, 
Left behind the walls of the town and the turrets of smooth stone. 
Quickly did Herman drive to the well-remembered causey, 
Pausing not, but up-hill and down-dale driving with like speed. 
But when he now once more the tow’r of the village espied, 
And not afar off now lay the houses, garden-encircled, 


Thoughtful he in his mind rein’d in the powerful horses. 


By the reverend gloom of tall limes shadily shelter'd, 
In that place already many a century rooted, 
Lay, with sward well-clothed, a bread and spacious green spot, 
Close to the village, a field for the games of the neighboring country. 
Hollow’d below the ground a well lay under the lime-trees ; 
When you the steps went down, appear’d there benches of hewn stone 
Round the soarce disposed were live floods constantly well’d forth, 
Neat, with a low wall girt, well fitted for those that would draw there. 
Herman here had resolved, beneath this shadow, the horses 
With the car to detain. This straightway did he, and thus spoke : 
“ Now descend from the car, my friends, and go and inform you 


Whether the maiden merit the hand that I would to her offer. 


Doubtless I so do think. To me not sudden nor strange 'twere. 
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Had I alone to proceed, I quickly had gone to the village, 
And the good Maid with a few short words had my destiny fixed 
Her ye will soon discern full easily out of the number, 

For in figure with her to compare ye find not another. 

But yet more; I will tell by her neat dress how ye shall know her 
For her belt of red sets off, round-swelling, her bosom, 

Tightly drawn; well-lac’d to her shape her black boddice close fits ; 
And from within its rim, all spotless, rises in smal! plaits 

Under her fair round chin, the linen’s gauzier texture ; 

Frank and bright looks forth the oval head from its border 

And large tresses manifold twine the bodkin of silver; 

Blue from beneath her belt her skirt falls downwards in long folds, 
And plays round her well-turn’d ankles still in her going. 

But this one thing say I to you, and specially ask for ; 

Hold no speech with the Maid, nor let her know of your purpose 
But of the others inquire, and all hear that they can tell you, 

And when enough ye have learnt to content my Father and Mother 
Come to me hither again, and what remains we will see to. 


Such is the plan I have fixt in my thoughts as hither we travel’d. 





Thus spoke he. The Friends, thereon, went into the village, 
Where in gardens and sheds and in houses, the crowds of the wand’rers 
Swarmed, and carts on carts quite filled the whole of the broad street, 
There men tended the lowing kine and the horse at the wagon, 
Women on every hedge spread clothes to dry in the breezes 
Pressing then amid carts, through throngs of men and of cattle, 
Lookt all around to the right and the left those Spies on their mission, 
{f they perchance the form might see, as describ’d, of the Maiden; 
But the well-turned shape and the dress nowhere were apparent 

Soon they the crowd yet denser found; for there was, at the wains, 2 
War of words of the men, and therein mixt them the women 
Screaming. Thencame near with dignified paces an Old Man 

Went the brawlers among, and straight subsided the uproar, 

As he exhorted to peace, and rebuked with fatherly sharpness 

‘‘ Has not yet,” he cried, “ distress so bound us together 

That we have all by this time learnt the lore of forbearance, 

And to have patience, e’en if our neighbor slip in his going 7 

What if the prosperous man is intolerant! Has not misfortune 
Taught us better, and told us not toe strive with a brother ? 

Make for each other room on the stranger’s soil, and together 

Share such goods as you have, as you hope for pity from others "’ 


Thus spoke he; and they stood mute all, and with mutual yielding 
Order’d their kine and their wains, those once more mollified wand’rers. 
When the Minister new had heard the discourse of the Old Man, 

And the tranquil spirit perceiv’d of this Judge of the Strangers, 

Unto him straight he went, and thus significant words spoke :— 
‘Father, in truth when a people long a prosperous life leads 

Feeding itself from the earth, that pours its bounty on all sides, 

And with the years and the months renews the gifts that are lookt for, 
All goes on of itself, and each to himself is the wisest, 
Each is the best; and all men then are mingled together, 
And the most prudent of men is thought of just as another 
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For then affairs ran smooth, and all a matter of course seems. 

But when the waters of wo come forth, and break up the highways, 
Tear the strong house down, and swirl through garden and corn-field, 
Drag both woman and man forth out of the customed dwelling, 
Drive them through the drear wide world for many a sad day : 

Ah! then men look round for him who has most understanding, 
And no more does he utter in vain the accents of wisdom. 

Tell me, Father—ye are, no doubt, a Judge among these men 

Who thus travel—ye who their minds so speedily calmed. 

Yea, ye appear to me as one of the Leaders of old time. 

Who through wand'rings and wastes long guided a nation of exiles ; 
And I could think that I am with Moses or Joshua talking.” 


And thereto the Judge with serious look said in answer :— 
“Well may our time, in truth, be compared with ages of wonder 
With the most strange that profane or sacred history speaks of. 
For who, in these our times, has Yesterday but and To-day liv’d 
Has through long years lived ; events so are crowded together! 
If Ia space look back, me seems as ancient and hoary 
Years were laid on my head, though my life has the vigor of manhood 
We, of a truth, with those of ancient days may compare us 
Who in the burning bush, in the hour of dread visitation, 
Saw their God; we too have seen him in fire and in tempest.’ 


When the Minister now to more discourse was inclined, 
And would hear the tale of the man and of those who were with him 
Privately thus in his ear his busy companion whisper’d : 
‘Speak thus on with the Judge, and lead the discourse to the maiden 
Meantime I go alone, to seek her forth; and return here 
Back, when her I have found.” Thereto the Minister nodded, 
And through hedges and gardens and sheds past on the Explorer 


CLIO. 
THE TIMES. 


When the Man of Religion had askt the Judge of the Strangers 
What his people had suffer’d and when they from home driven forth were 
[hereto answer’d the man :—* Not bg@kef has our story of wo been 
For we have drunk, through year upon year, the bitters of sorrow, 
itterer too for us, who mourned the fairest of hopes crost. 
r what man now thinks to deny that higher his heart swell’d 
iat his breast breathed freer and beat with loftier pulses, 
When he saw the first bright gleam of the sun that was rising ; 
en we heard of the Rights of Man that are common to all men. 
eedom’s sacred flame, and fair Equality’s precepts ! 
1 man thought he should live for himself henceforth ; and the fetters 
em’d to be loosed for aye, that had bound fall many a fair land, 
Vhere the chain was held in the grasp of Greed and of Edless. 
Lookt not nations then, in the days of rising emotion, 
Towards that eity, so long the world’s great capital deemed, 
And now more than before that lofty title deserving ? 
And were not those men, who the heralds of coming events were 
Names not less than the first that beneath the stars are inscribed ? 
Rose not each man’s soul and his speech at the call of the epoch ? 
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‘‘ We, near neighbours, caught full soon the contagious fervour, 
Then the war began: and the armed hosts of the Frenchmen 
Nearer prest; yet still they seem’d but friendship to bring us. 

And they brought it in truth ; for their souls all were exalted ; 
And with exulting joy they the Tree of Liberty planted, 

Promising all should their own possess, should be their own rulers 
High then joyed the young in their hope, high joyed the aged, 
And round the new-raised banner the gay dance livelily wheeled 
And thus soon they won, those Frenchmen ever incroaching, 

First the minds of the men with their bold and vigorous projects, 
Then the hearts of the fair with the witching grace of their manner 
Light to us seem’d then e’en war’s importunate pressure, 














For in the distance far, hope’s hues play’d gaily before us,— 
Tempted our eager looks through yet unvisited pathways. 










‘*O how sweet is the time, when join’d, the bride and the bridegroom 
Whirl in the dance, expecting the blissful day of espousal ! 

But yet fairer the time seem’d then, when the loftiest objects 

Which man shapes in his mind show’d nearer and ready for grasping. 
Loosened then was the tongue of all: then utter’d the aged, 
Utter’d the man and the stripling alike high thoughts and aspirings. 













‘‘ But the sky was soon overcast. A vile generation 
Strove for the mastery, barren of good and greedy of lucre. 
Murderers one of another, and foul oppressors of new-made 


Brothers in neighbouring lands, they sent a ravenous host forth 







Then on large scale revel’d and robbed among us the Leaders. 
While, to the least things down, the small folk revel’d and robbed, 
Each seem’d only to care how spoil might remain for the morrow. 







Then was the stress too heavy to bear, and daily the grief grew; 

But they were deaf to the cry of the wrong’d; they were lords of the moment 
Then even calm minds burned with indignation and anger: 

Each man swore to avenge, and sought but the method of vengeance ; 







Sought to requite the wrong of fair hopes doubly deceived. 





And now fortune turned, and shone on the side of the Germans, 





And with march reversed the Frenchmen hastily back fled 





Ah, then first we felt war’s dire calamity grind us! 





For the victor is great and good; at least in his seeming ; 






And he spares the vanquished man as though he his own were, 






While from him and his goods he daily reaps his advantage 





But the flying man owns no law ;—shuns death for the moment 






And destroys and wastes with no regard of the future. 






Then too his soul is sour’d ; and dark despair in his anguish 






Out of his heart’s abyss each wild atrocity drags forth. 






Nought is sacred or pure in his eyes. His lust on the woman 





Rushes with violent hand, and desire is mingled with horror. 






Death is on every side; he enjoys what moments are left him 






Grimly rejoices in blood, and exults in misery’s howlings. 









“Then did our men conceive the stern resolve in their bosoms 
That to avenge which was lost, and that to defend which remained. 





All then ran to arms, by the fugitive hurry invited 
Seen in the foe, and his visage pale, aud his timorous glances 
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Loud and ceaseless pealed the sound of alarm from the belfry, 
Wrath its work began, nor paused with fear of the future. 

Soon was the peaceful gear of the plowman chang’d into arms of 
War and death; the scythe and the fork all ruddy with blood show’d. 
Frequent fell the foe, without or pity or sparing ; 

Everywhere rag’d ire, and the spite of cowardly weakness. 

Never again may it be my lot, thus basely degraded 

Man to behold! a fairer sight the beast in his rage is. 

Ne’er let him liberty claim, as to govern himself he were fitted, 
Fierce unbounded comes forth, when once restraint is removed, 
All that is worst, and law shrinks scared into a corner.” 


“ Excellent man!” thereto the Pastor with emphasis answer’'d, 
“If you of man think ill, yet therefore cannot I blame you ; 
For full sore you have felt what flows from his vice and his madness ! 
Yet would ye but your eyes cast back through the days of your sorrow 
Ye would yourself confess how oft ye have somewhat of good seen ; 
Many a virtue which deep had lain conceal'd in the bosom, 
Had not danger its force call’d forth, and necessity urg’d man 
Till he appears as a god, the guardian angel of others.” 


Smiling then that ancieat Judge with dignity answered :— 
‘Shrewdly you bring to my thought that oft when the homestead is burnt down, 
Men the disconsolate owner remind ot gold and of silver, 

Melted down in the fire and buried in masses of rubbish. 

Small is the treasure in truth, yet is it a precious treasure, 

And the impoverisht man digs for it, and joys to have found it. 

And so turn I gladly my cheerfuller musing to those few 

Deeds of worthier sort which now my memory offers. 

Yes ;—I deny it not;—I have seen reconcilement of foemen 

Join’d to rescue the state from its ills; I have seen among friends too, 
Seen among parents and children, the love that essays what is hopeless; 
Seen how the stripling at once to the man grows; seen how the aged 
Grow to be young again, and the strong youth comes in the child forth. 
Yea, and the weaker sex, as men are accustomed to term it, 

Shows itself bold and mighty and filled with presence of spirit. 

And here let me, before all others, the fairest of deeds tell, 

Which with a noble courage was wrought by a virtuous Maiden, 

Who was left in our village alone with the rest of the damsels; 

For the whole of the mento face the foemen were gone forth. 

Then swept into the town a troop of reprobate rabble 

Bent on plunder, and broke their way to the place of the women. 
There they saw the form of a fair and womanly Maiden, 

And of the lovely damsels, rather as children to speak of. 

Then were they filled with foul desires ; and callous to pity 

Fierce on the trembling flock and the high-soul’d Maiden they darted. 
But from the side of one forthwith she snatched the sabre, 

Smote him with strong arm down; in his blood he down at her feet fell. 
Then with vigorous strokes she, daring, rescued the damsels, 

Smote yet four of the ruffians band ; they fled for their lives forth ; 
Then she barred the close, and, armed, waited for succour.”’ 


When the Minister now had heard the praise of the Maiden, 
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Mounted a hope for the love of his Friend in the depth of his bosom, 
And already he thought to inquire, what further had hapt her ; 
If she were still on her way in the wretched throng of the exiles. 


3ut just then came up with rapid motion the Surgeon, 
Toucht the Minister’s elbow, and said to him words in a whisper :— 
“ Well! I at last the Maiden have found, out of so many hundreds 

3y the description known! With your own eyes come and behold her; 

And bring with you the Judge, that we may hear of her further.” 
And they turned them round, but the Judge was called away then 
3y his people, needful of counsel, who sought his a: sistance. 
But the Minister straight pursued the steps of the Surgeon 
Unto the breach in the hedge, and he there cunningly pointed. 
“See you,” he said, “the Maiden? The bantling has she enfolded ; 
And I recognize well the ancient gown, and the bright blue 
Covers of sofa-seats, by Herman brought in his bundle ; 
Speedily, troth, and well, she has dispos’d of the present. 
These be certain tokens, and thereto answer the rest all ; 
For her belt of:red sets off, round-swelling, her bosom 
Tightly drawn; well lac’d to her shape her black boddice close fits ; 
And from within its rim, all spotless, rises in small plaits 
Under her fair round chin, the linen’s gauzier texture ; 
Frank and bright looks forth the oval head from its border, 
And large tresses manifold twine the bodkin of silver ; 
Her though sitting we see, her tall fair form we can measure. 
And the skirt of blue, too, plaited full at her girdle, 
Bravely down to her well-tarn’d ankles spreads with its large folds. 
Doubtless she it is. Come therefore and let us inform us 
If she be good; a maiden fit for a virtuous household.” 


Then the Pastor, scanning the Maid with his look as she sat there :— 
“ Truly I wonder not that the Youth was smit with the Maiden ; 
For full well she the scrutiny bears of the man who has much seen. 
Happy to whom kind Nature, our Mother, a beautiful form gives! 
That commends him to all, and no where is he a stranger. 
Willingly each comes nigh him, and willingly lingers beside him 
If with the graceful form are gracious manners conjoined. 
Trust me in this, the Youth in her has found him a maiden 
Who can spread a radiant joy o’er the rest of his life-time, 
And stand by him with womanly strength through every season. 
Yea, so perfect a form insures us, doubtless the soul, too, 
Pure, and the vigour of youth gives happiest promise of ripe age.” 


And thereto with thoughtful manner answer’d the Surgeon : 
“Yet does the seeming deceive full often! I trust not the outside ; 
For how oft have I found the usual proverb confirmed :— 
Till thou hast eaten a bushel of salt with a new-made acquaintance, 
May’s thou not trust to him fully; time only can surely instruct thee 
How thou standest with him, and how far firm is the friendship.— 
Therefore first let us take our account from sensible people 
Who the Maiden have known, and who can tell us about her ’ 


‘TI your thoughtfulness praise ;” assenting the Minister answer’d : 
‘‘ Not for ourselves we choose’ ’tis a grave thing choosing for others.’ 
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And thereon they forwards to meet the excellent Judge went, 
Who, engag’d in his cares, came up the street of the village. 

And to him the Pastor said with provident caution : 

“Tell us; for we have a Maiden observed, close by in the garden, 
Who sits under the tree, and clothing makes for the children 

Of a vestment of cotton, to her, we conjecture, presented. 

Much are we ta’en with her form; she looks so active and kindly. 
Tell us what of her you know; we ask with a laudible purpose.” 


And when now the Judge nigh came to the garden and looked, 
Said he: “ That Maid already you know; for when I the tale told 
Of the noble deed perform’d by the vigorous Maiden, 

How she laid hand on the sword and freed herself and her damsels, 
This was she! Ye see by her look she is healthily formed, 

Nor more active than good; long care of her ancient relation 

Took she, till that he died, hence swept by harassing sorrow 

Felt for the ills of the state and peril tat threaten’d his fort:ne. 

Then too with calm emotion she bore the pain that she deep felt 

At her bridegroom’s death, a noble youth, who incited 

By the first glow of his ardent mind to combat for freedom, 

Went on his way towards Paris, and soon a violent death found,— 

For he there, as at home, still warr’d against guile and oppression.”’ 
Thus the ancient Judge. The two then thankt him in parting; 

And the Priest drew a gold piece forth; (the store of his silver 

Was some hours before all spent by him in his pity 

When he the fugitives saw pass by on their sorrowful journey ;) 

And to the Magistrate gave he the coin, saying: “Take and bestow ye 
This my mite on the needy, and God add worth to the bounty !” 
But the man refus’d it, and thus said: “ We of ourselves have 

Many a crown which we saved, and much of goods and of clothing ; 


Aud I trust we return to our home ere all is expended.”’ 


Then the Pastor replied, and prest the gold in his hand still : 
“In these days let none delay to give, and let no one 
Shrink to receive such offering as by compassion is tender’d 
None knows hew long is his, what he now possesses in quiet ; 
Nene. how long he may still be in foreign countries a wand’rer 
Far from the field and the garden to which he lookt for subsistence.” 


“ Yea now,” said thereon with busy demeanour the Surgeon, 
“Had I but com in my purse to you had I willingly given it, 
Great and small, for doubtless many are with you that need it. 
Yet ungifted I leave you not, that ye of a goodwill 
See the token, although the deed with the will correspond not.” 
Thus the Surgeon spoke, and drew the embroidered pouch out 
Forth by the strings, wherein he carefully kept his tobacco, 
Open’d it in due form, and therein was a scanty supply found. 
‘Small is the gift,” he said, as he shared it. Answ’ring the Judge said: 
“Yet is the fragrant weed to the traveller never unwelcome.” 
And the Surgeon prais’d what he gave as genuine Knaster. 


But the Pastor drew him away, and they quitted the Judge then. 
“Haste we!” said that thoughtful man; “ for the young man is waiting 
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Anxious. To him be our joyful tidings quickly reported.” 

And they hasted, and came and found the Youth as he leaned, 

Minder the lime-trees against the carriage. The horses were stamping 
All impatient the sod; but he stood thoughtfully musing, 

Holding the rein; and forward looking, saw not the friends till 







They, nigh moving, called his name and signal of joy made. 

And at a distance began already the Surgeon his story ; 

But still nearer they stept; and then the Minister graspt him 

Fast by the hand and spoke, and took the discourse from his partner : 









‘‘ Hail, young Man, to thee! Thy eye is true, and thy heart too 
Truly has chosen. May joy on thee and the wife of thy youth be! 
Worthy she is of thee. Come turn, then that way the carriage, 

That by its aid we may reach forthwith the side of the village, 

And to the good Maid sue, that she with us back to thy house come.” 









But the Youth stood there, and gave no token of pleasure 
When he the Envoy heard speak words of joy and of comfort. 
Deep he sighed and said; ‘“ We came here rapidly driving, 

But ashamed perhaps and slow it is ours to return hence. 

For since here [ stand, dark Cares have fallen upon me, 

Doubt and Suspicion, and all that racks the breast of a lover. 
Think ye, soon as we come the Maid will follow us straightway, 









For that we are rich, and she is poor and an exile? 






Poverty makes men proud, when undeserved ; and active 





Seems the Maid and calm, and so the world is before her. 
Think ye, such as she is, with such a form and demeanour, 





She tv woman has grown, nor drawn the eyes of a suitor ? 
Think ye that till this time her heart to love has been closed ? 






Drive not hastily on; perhaps in shame and confusion 






Must we the team lead slowly home. For surely I fear me 






Some one youth has already her heart’s affection obtained, 






And to some fortunate man her hand and her troth she has plighted ; 
Then stand I in shame with my proposal before her!” 







And the Minister open’d his mouth, as prompt to console him, 
But in his talkative sort the Surgeon took up the converse ; 





‘Truly in ancient days had no such trouble assail’d us, 

For in its due course then each thing was fitly arranged. 

Soon as a bride for the son the father and mother had lookt out, 
First some friend of the house was confidentially call’d in ; 






Then this friend, as an Envoy, forth was sent to the parents 

Of the selected bride; and he, arrayed in full-dress, 

Visited after dinner, belike on a Sunday, the father ; 

First on general matters in friendly converse engaging, 

And well skilled to guide the discourse in devious channel ; 

Led to thus, was somewhat said in praise of the daughter, 
Somewhat, too, in praise of the man and the house that had sent him. 
Shrewd folks markt the end that was sought; and shrewdly the Envoy 
Markt the hearers’ thoughts, and then could further declare him. 

Was the offer declined? No soreness brought the refusal. 

But an if the event was good, be sure that the Envoy 
First guest was in the house at household festivals ever. 
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For the wedded pair remembered ever their life long 

That his skilfnl hand had first the fortunate knot bound. 

But now is all this, with other laudable customs, 

Out of fashion grown: and each young man for himself wooes 

So let each man now, from the maid that he wooes, with his own hand 


Take in shame the willow she gives, and wear it in sorrow.” 


“ Yea—be that as it may!” the Youth replied, who hardly 
All the discourse had heard, but stilly himself had resolved : 
“‘T myself will go, myself my destiny seeking 
From the mouth of the Maid, in whom I confident trust feel, 
Firm as ever man repos’d in the soul of a woman. 
What she may say, that is good; that is right and reason, I know it 
Should I but for the last time see her, yet will I once more 
That dark eye behold, its look of openness meeting ; 
Though I may press them never, yet will I the breast and the shoulders 
Once more see, which my arm so gladly would fold in embraces; 
Yet the mouth will I see, from which a kiss and a Yes would 
Make me happy for ever; a No give endless affliction. 
But leave ye me here, Ye shall not tarry. Return ye 
Back to my Father and Mother again, that ye may assure them 
That their Son erred not, and that the Maiden is worthy. 
And now leave me alone? By the footway over the mountain 
Past that old pear-tree, and down the slope of the vineyard 
Go I a nigher way back to the house. O might I the lov’d one 
Joyful and soon bring home! But haply must I alone seek 
Sadly that homeward way, nor ever tread it with joy more !” 


Thus spoke he, and gave the reins to the hand of the Pastor, 
Who them skilfully grasping, the foaming steeds in command held, 
Mounted quickly the car, and took the seat of the driver. 

But joint-traveller Sage! thou still didst linger and saidest 
“‘Gladly, my friend, to you do I trust my soul and my conscience, 
But the body and bones are somewhat, I fear me, in peril, 

When the spiritual arm thus hold of the temporal rein takes.”’ 

But then smiledst thou, intelligent Pastor, and saidest : 

‘‘ Take your seat, and as with your soul, trust me with your body ; 
For the rein to direct this hand was long ago skilful, 

And well practis’d this eye to take the critical turning. 

For our custom at Strasburg it was, in the carriage to go forth 
When I the youthfal Baron thither accompanied.—Daily, 

Driven by me, did the car roll forth through the echoing gateway. 
On by the dusty road, and far to meadows and lime-groves, 
Through the crowds of the people that roves all day in the free air.” 


Comforted half, did the Neighbor then mount into the carriage ; 
And there sat as a man in an instant ready to spring forth. 
And the horses homeward ran, all keen for the stable, 
While the clouds of dust rolled up at their powerful paces. 
Long still stood the Youth, and watcht the dust flying upwards, 
Watcht it vanish away: then stood he vacant of thought there 
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ERATO. 
DOROTHEA. 


As when a wandering man, at sunset loitering, once more 
Gazes intext on the orb fast sinking just ere it vanish, 

Then in the thicket’s gloom and upon the side of the dark rock 
Sees its similitude float: wherever his vision is turned 

Still it dances and glances before him in gorgeous colors : 

So to Herman’s eyes the lovely form of the Maiden 

Softly moved before, along the path of the corn-field. 

But from the startling dream he broke, and turned him slowly 
Towards the village to go; and started again ; for again there 
Lo! to meet him came the tall fair form of the Damsel. 
Steadfast then he lookt: ’twas no illusory vision, 

*T was herself: a pitcher, and by the handle a smaller, 

Bearing in either hand, thus careful sought she the fountain. 

And he joyful towards her turn’d ; the sight of her gave him 
Courage and cheer ; and thus, to her much-wondering, spake he : 
‘“ Thus so soon, good Maiden, afresh inient do I find thee 

Help to others to give, and busied still to refresh them ? 

Say, why com’st thou alone to the well that thus so remote lies, 
While the rest with the streams that flow in the village content them ? 
This, in truth, has virtues especial, and sweet to the taste is: 
And thou seekst it for thy sick friend, so faithfully rescued.”’ 


Friendly in turn the kindly Damsel greeted the young man 
Saying: ‘ Already my way to the well is amply rewarded, 
Since I the good friend find whose gifts so largely we shared : 
For the sight of the giver cheers, no less than his bounty. 

Come ye, and see yourself the folks your pity has holpen, 

And receive, calm utter’d, the thanks of those you relieved. 
But, that ye now may know why hither my way I have taken 
Water to draw, where pure and unremitting the stream flows, 
This is the cause ; already have our improvident wand’rers 
Troubled the streams the village throughout; with horses and oxen 
Wading through the source that sends supplies to the dwellers. 
In like sort have they disturbed with washing and cleansing 
All the channels, and sullied the spouts that run by the houses : 
For eaeh man cares but for himself; and, hasty and headlong, 
Sates the moment’s need, and takes no thought of the future.” 


Thus as she spoke, adown the broad-laid steps she descended, 
With her companion, she. And there both close to the fountain 
On the low wall sat down. She bent her over, as drawing, 

And the other pitcher he took and over he bent him: 

And they saw their forms reflected float in the blue sky, 

And in the mirror below they nodded and greeted each other. 

‘‘ Give me to drink,” then said the ardent Youth to the Maiden; 

And she reacht him the jar. Then they leant each on a vessel, 

Still and confiding sat: and thus of her friend she demanded : 

‘“ How is it here thou art? and with no earriage nor horses, 

Far from the place where first we met? How camest thou hither?” 


Thoughtful Herman gazed on the ground, then raised he his glances 
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Quietly toward the Maid, and friendly into her eyes lookt, 

Felt him tranquil and cheer’d. Yet to speak to her as a lover 
Was not now in his power. No love was seen in her glances, 

But a clear calm sense which call’d for sensible converse. 

And he master'd his soul, and frankly said to the Maiden : 

‘ Now child listen to me, what I too, questioning utter. 

Thon art the cause that hither I came, and why should I hide it? 
For in my home I am blest with two affectionate parents, 

Whom in duty I help to manage their house and their havings, 

I, as the only son; nor few nor small are our labors. 

Mine is the care of the land; my Father is busied indoors ; 

And my Mother's eye gives life to the whole of the household. 

But thou too of a surety hast known how sorely the housewife 
Partly with servants’ neglect and partly is vext with their untruth ; 
And so is changing still, but to gain one fault for another. 

Hence long time my Mother has wisht in the house for a maiden 
Who not alone with hands, bat with trae heart too may assist her, 
In the stead of her child, too soon removed! her daughter. 

And as I drove to-day, when I saw thee cheerful and helpful, 

Saw there was strength in thy form, and blooming health in thy visage, 
And when I heard thee speak, so sensibly, much I was moved ; 
And to my home I sped: to my parents spoke of the Stranger, 
Praising her as she deserv’d. And now I come and would tell thee 
What their wishis,and mine. Forgive my stammering story.” 


“Shrink ye not,” said she, “ to speak the rest of your message ; 
Me ye will not offend: I grateful guess at your purpose. 
Right forth speak it at once; the name has nought that affrights me: 
Me ye would hire as a servant-maid to your Father and Mother, 
That to the house I may see which you it behooves to provide for : 
And you think that in me a damsel fit for the service, 
Able to labor and not too dull of wit, you discover. 
Brief is your offer and plain: brief also shall be the answer. 
Yea—with you I will go, and follow the call of my fortune. 
My first duty is done. The child-bed woman already 
Have I brought to her friends; they joy them all in her safety, 
Gather’d already the most; the rest will speedily find them. 
All of a surety deem some few days more shall restore them 
Back to their home: so still, self-flattering, hopes the poor exile. 
But too well know I, with empty hopes to deceive me, 
In these sorrowful days, that bode long courses of sorrow. 
All dissolv’d are the bands of the world, and who shall re-knit them, 
Save necessity, direst and worst, that soon will o’ertake us ! 
If ina good man’s house these hands can avail to support me 
Under the eyes of his virtuous wife, that willingly choose I. 
For a wandering maid bears still a repute that is doubtful. 
Yea, with you will I go, sosoon asI back to my friends, these 
Vessels have taken, and begged of them, good people! a blessing. 
Come ! Ye too must see them, and at their hands must receive me.” 











[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Mowry has remained dear through the month; that is to say, it commands 7 per cent. 
on stocks at call, and good business paper cannot be done under 1 per cent. per month. 
The takers of the last government loan have been the most necessitous borrowers, and 
have finally succeeded in placing in the London market a considerable sum, probably 
$3,000.000, in addition to considerable sums taken voluntarily for all foreign countries. 


The emissions from the department for nine weeks were, on foreign account, as follows: 


Russia.... .. . $3,000 Peer $47,800 Trinidad... . ... $15,000 
Eagland .... 692,500 Benes. soc 1,500 Oamide: 2 6c 3. 13,500 
Ireland ...... 36,000 Scotland... ...... 10,500 ie in o's ternal « 37.000 
France...... 611,600 Switzerland..... 61,700 POROUMIOL «6c a aacdnle 7,000 
Germany - . ..122,000 i ae Oren Keb cxk ee Otis) dc ak en 36.000 

DORR: océocwttia Ores & ice itd bd cahalcce cee edad keoead SEee 


This amount placed abroad has averted, in some degree, such an increase of the money 
pressure as would have taken place had it become necessary to borrow here to make good 
instalments to be called in. The exchange market has been better supplied in conse- 
quence, and has become heavy under the influence, aided by that of bills against en- 
haneed exports of farm produce. The money market, nevertheless, is tight; partly 
affected by efforts to produce an influence upon the approaching election. 

There are three interests which coaspire, upon every occasion of the tightening of the 
market, to raise a hue-and-cry against the Independent Treasury; not because any one 
of them believes that, in the main, it operates injuriously to the general welfare, but be 
cause the government funds are not applied to their own particular benefit. The first 
interest is the bank monopolists, who contend that they nave a right to the possession of 
the government money, to lend it out to favored speculators for their own benefit ; sec- 
ond, there are the whig politicians and their organs, the newspapers, which make it a 
point of honor to attack, right or wrong, a measure which the people have adopted in 
spite of their opposition; and third, there are the speculators and a certain class of mer- 
chants, who, haying no capital of their own, depend altogether upon being allowed mod- 
erate permanent credits at each bank, the sum of which makes up a capital on which 
they trade, to the injury and oppression of those dealers who operate with their own 
smaller capital. All these interests combine in a cry which the good sense of every busi- 
ness man condemns after a moment’s reflection. It originates, however, with those large 
banks which for so many years held millions of the public money on deposite without in- 
terest, and used them asa means of oppressing other banks and extorting high rates of 
money from the merchants. As the oppression suffered by this operation was really very 
great, it may be well to illustrate. When the Whigs came into power in 1841, the first 
thing they did was to abolish the Independent Treasury, and contract a debt to meet the 
extraordinary expenses of the year 1843, when the operation of the high tarift of 1842 
ruined the ordinary revenues of the country. In 1844, the trade of the country natu- 
rally underwent such a reaction as to swell the revenues beyond current wants, and there 
accumulated in the treasury near $9,000,000, because, instead of meeting the deficits of 
1842’-43 with treasury notes that would be redeemed at the end of the year, the govern- 
ment borrowed on a stock redeemable only in ten years; and while they were paying 6 
per cent. interest on that stock, $9,000,000 of money remained for years in the banks 
without interest—that is, the government paid $480,000 per annum for money to len 
banks gratuitously ; and this money became a means of oppression in this way: There 
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are twenty-four banks in New-York with which merchants keep their accounts. When 
they paid duties, they checked on all these banks in favor of the collector. These checks 
were deposited on government account in four banks only; consequently these four 
banks always had balances against all the others. These balances they drew promptly 
in specie, more rigorously than does the treasury now. The conseqnence was, that 
twenty banks could not lend money to their customers, the merchants, who paid the duty, 


and the rate of discount rose ; while the four that received the money loaned it to specu- 


lators at the high rate created by their own acts. When the government loan became 


due, the money was withdrawn from the New-York banks in favor of banks mostly in 


Boston, where the loan was payable. The operation may be illustrated by figures, as in 


the following table, showing the United States deposites in four banks—viz: Bank of 
Commerce, America, American Exchange Bank, and Merchants’—August, 1844, and 
February, 1815, with the specie held by those banks at each period : 

Aug., 1844, Feb., 1845. Decrease. 


U. S. deposites in 4 banks $6,335,132 $1,700,785 
Specie in 4 banks 4,337 .634 927,176 2,410,459 
Do. in 20 other do 1,792,103 3,844, - 857,932 


- $3,268,391 


Total specie in N. Y. banks 

The large amount of duties that had been paid into the four banks enabled them to 
draw into their vaults half of all the specie in the city, forcing other banks to curtail, and 
compelling their customers to submit to the shaves of those favored by the four banks. 
From September to January, 1845, the duties were small, aud consequently the control 


ae 


of the pet banks was diminished; and when the government loan of $5,000,000 was 


paid, January 1, 1845, the specie came almost altogether out of the government banks, 


and as their control over the other banks ceased by the falling off of the duties, mouey 
became more easy. It will be observed that when these banks drew specie into their 


vaults, they kept it. They paid out credics when the government drew upon them, hold- 


ing fast to the specie. When the Independent Treasury came into operation, instead of 
the specie being drawn indirectly into the vaults of four banks from all the others, to re- 
main there, it went directly into the treasury vaults, to be immediately paid out again. 
This the speculators, favorites, and pet-bank advocates object to. They seek to effect a 
restoration of the connection between bank and state, in order that they may fatten upon 
the public money. 

Hence their attempts to make capital out of the tightness in the money market against 
the Independent Treasury; but these may prove as fruitless as their arguments are 
pointless. Experience has induced all business men tu recognise in the Independent 
Treasury system the conservator of our commercial welfare. Like all measures based 
upon 4 sound principle, it has vindicated itself against all the sophisms of the theorists, 
and practical men have found in its operation a safeguard to the finances, which can hence- 
forth never be dispensed with. The system has now been in operation nearly two years, 
and we have but to reflect upon the occurrences of those two years, at home aud abroad, 
comparing the state of our own money market with that of the capitals of Europe, and 
we perceive in the fact of our own unbroken prosperity, amid an expensive war at home, 
disastrous revulsions in England, political revolution and financial ruin throughout Europe, 
the conservative power of the Independent Treasury system. 

There never before was a time when such a vast smount of American capital was di- 
verted from the purposes of commerce for employment and expenditure in extraordinary 
channels, as has been the case since January, 1846; yet there never in our history occurred 
a similar period, when European credits were closed against us, that money was in more 
uniform supply at rates for the most part ranging under 7 per cent. There never was a 
greater amount of business transacted, so great a quantity of exchangeable values pro- 
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duced, or more active employment to all classes and interests, than prevailed during this 
period, in which the Independent Treasury, specie clause and all, has been in active ope. 
ration. And we are told, that because money at this season of the year, when it is always 
in the most active demand, is worth the legal interest, that the “odious Sub-Treasury is 
ruining the country.” 

This attempt at agitating the subject is productive of but one effect, viz., to alarm all 
business men with the apprehension that a system which has worked so well is sought to 
be upset, and the whole financial interests of the country again plunged inte disorder for 
the benefit of demagogues. 

In order to form some definite idea of the great demand which has existed for capital, 
and which would inevitably cause it to rise in value, we may enumerate some of the lead. 
ing causes. That which has operated longest has been the railroad mania of New-England, 
by which all the loose capital of that section has been invested in public works, reaching 
now nearly $50,000,000, of which $20,000,000 has in the last two years been drawn from 
those reservoirs where they were deposited for safe keeping, and whence they were 
loaned to the demands of commerce and expended in constructing railroads. In May, 
1846, the Federal Government had $9,000,000 deposited in banks; since then that sum, 
with $46,060,000 more borrowed, making $55,000,000 drawn directly from the active 
capital of the country, has been expended in Mexico. In no previous years could such 
sums be raised in this country at all for public purposes at any thing like par without for- 
eign aid. Nevertheless these sums for railroads in New-England, for the Federal Govern. 
ment, and for public works and wants in other sections, reaching together probably $90,- 
000,000, have been taken from sources to which merchants and manufacturers look for 
supplies in time of need. In addition to this sum thus diverted at home, the revulsions 
in England last year, and discredit, resulting from revolutions in Europe, prevented the 
prompt payment for American produce sent abroad, paralyzing at least $50,000,000 of our 
commercial capital. Every packet from London brought the names of scores of merchants 
who had fuiled, and from Europe scarcely any names of those who did pay could be ob- 
tained. In London money ranged at’8 a 24 per cent. per annum. In Parisit could not be 
had at all. From November, 1847, to October, 1848, $13,000,000 had been sent from 
New-York to Europe. In all that time, and under all that combination of adverse circum- 
stances, money was in regular supply and cheap in New-York. So favorable a state of 
affuirs, amid the occurrence of such events is unexampled in the history of any country, 
and is the fruits of the sound principles on which the Government finances are based. 
Thirty days since, the Independent Treasury in New-York held $3,000,000, and to that 
fact was ascribed the stringency of the market. If these allegations were true, the subse- 
quent disbursementof that money would have eased the market. Yetthemarketis unchanged 
in its features! The fact is, that the largest amount of money that can be accumulated in 
the government hands is but a drop compared with the operations of the city commerce 
When the extended elements on which the finances are based, are favorable to an abun- 
dance of money, it is cheap, no matter to what extent the government may draw. When 
the reverse is the case, it is beyond the power of the government, any institution, or any 
combination of institutions, or men, to modily the stringency in any perceptible degree. 

The pressure in the money market which has prevailed to a greater or less extent dur- 
ing the past few weeks, arises from natural causes, not well understood. It is generally 
supposed that the operation of banks in the cities, either by a greater or less expansion, can 
vary the character of the market. This isa mistake. ‘The banks are operated upon by 
the general state of trade in the whole country, and must of necessity follow and not lead. 
Wherever they have undertaken to govern the operations of trade, they have been crushed 
in its evolutions. The late United States Bank was an example of this. Its immense re- 
sources could not save it from speedy ruin when it undertook to control the cotton market 


by its operations. The means of banks to lend are derived solely from their ability to 
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borrow from the commercial world, and where this ability does not exist, it is idle to ex 


1e banks to lend. We may illustrate thus ; 





pect 
BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES IN JANUARY OF EACH YEAR, SHOWING THEIR MEANS AND 
INVESTMENTS. 














1843 1844 1R45 1846 1847 1848 
2,858,570... ee 21,48,834.. 20,158,351... 26,492,054 
6.807. , 8 ; - 19,099,000.. 21,219,865... 20,530,751 
$a99.. 693 7.913.: “ 12 206.112... 8,229 GRO 
a.525.. § BU... *6,720,020.. 8,32 & 13,289,780 l 189,822 

U6 ) 5 Poe 44,241,242 } l ’ } 6.. 4 69,7 
Total investm’ts, $104,644,797..114,161,375-..103,633,074.. 98,897,998... 118,078 
CARIN oc ein se 28,861,948 .. 210,872,056 ..206.0145,969 ..196,894,309..2 14,838,175 
Balance to lend. .$124,217,151-.. 96,710,681. .102,412,895.. 97,996,311..100,663,998.. 92,720,097 
Nett circulation... 45,: 91.. 63.495,173.. 77.567,951.. 92,638,004... 92,407,299..112,072 f 
Deposites..... + 0,108, 025.. O4, Yee b5,02U,040.. i0.. 91,792,533 .. 103,226, 177 
Total cir. and dep, 101,425 614..148,045,955..166,3 Pus lt 176..184,199,832..2 2 
PORE. cnc wanes 254,544,937 .. 264,905,814... 288.¢ L3 114,404..310,282,94 344 2 
Thus their disposable bank capital, or the actual money of the bankers to lend, has di 
minished $31,497,054 since 1843, through bankruptey, yet the rematuing banks have dor- 
rowed of the ijlic about 114 per cent. more means, and have loaned to customers more 


Borrowed by banks, circulation and deposits, $101,425,614-.$215,304,552..$113,87 





Loaned by banks, and discounts, ............254,544,93 


Excess borrowed by banks,......... ..<.<+ sees ot nettivionslad) <odktdcn tee $23,947 25 


The banks have bo wed near $24,000,000 more of the publie than they have loaned to 


it. This mostly invested in specie to the amount of $13,000,000. and by the operation of 
I 
the New-York and Ohio bauking laws, considérable quantities of circulation have been 
: nealing Mees ae 1 } li ‘ \ t 
put outon security ol stocks io he use of the owuers, Who Nave discoun ed pothing to mer- 


chants. The chief means of the bauks are derived from deposites, or money deposited 





with them for safe keeping by merchants last item constitutes the most important 
one, becan they are loaned to the banks without interest, and pay ible on demand in 
yecie, and are of greater or less ma itude, according to the general state of business. It 
lt emp! vyinen f the se funds which mstitutes the real and only ntility of commercial 


banking, and it operates in this way: All persons in business are required both to buy and 


sell. As a general thing the purchases are made in larger quantities, and less often than 
sales. It results, therefore, that the money they constantly receive for sales must ace mn, 





iMiy to ply it to purchases. For every one to allow this money to 





late until they ppl: 


lie idle in a drawer until his notes matured, would be useless. Hence all dealers deposit 


these sums in banks to be repaid when wanted, and the institutions can loan these accu- 
mulated deposits to those who are in need of money. Now it happens in a country like 
ours that the fands of one class of dealers are accumulating in banks at the time when 


the purchases of ar other class are required to be made; hence, the banks by lending the 


savings of one class to meet the wauts of another, ker p the capital of the country active 


and well emploved Thus the city merchants sell goods to country dealers on « recdit, and 
they also buy on credit. Their own obligations fall due in the Spring and Fall. and if the 


amounts due them are promptly and regularly paid, they meet their own obligations, and 


their deposits in banks merease. In the Fall the new crops of £ rain, R ee, Tobacco and 
Cotton ure ready for market, and at that time the dealers in those articles require all their 
funds to make purchases, and they apply to the banks for discount. Now it is at once 
seen that if the country hus paid up well for the goods it has pure hased, the « ity dealers have 
made large deposites, and the banks have abundant funds to lend to exporters and produce 


dealers If, on the other hand, the count: y, through low pl ices of produce and small « x 
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ports, has not been able to pay up well, the city merchants so far from making large de- 
p sits to be lent to other dealers, cannot, without diffi , meet their own engagements, 
and are themselves borrowers in competition with the exporters; pressure must result 

1} 


This is the state of things that now exists. The small exports aud low prices of produce 


of the past year are the causes of the high prices of money now. 
The quantities and value of produce which will have reached the seaboard this season 


by the closing of the navigation, will be less than last year, while the value of goods sent 


into the interior will be greater. There are no periodical returns of the quantity of goods 
Seut over the Erie canal into the interior by which the comparative « xports of this city 
may be tested, but the quantity sent west from Philadelphia over the Columbia Railroad: 


and from the Delaware, through the Canal to the Chesapeake, have been as follows: 


MERCHANDISE SHIPPED WESTWARD FROM JAN. | TO sEpPT. 20. 


Per Railroad. Per Canal. Total. Last year. 
Cotiae: (Whss oc. sels §.552.000.....-% 3.940;906. . = 2.5 7,492.990...... 6,506,379 
eee Tiki . «ssn wae 9 075.806: «206s OS MUR ae ss ewe 2,932,140 
Dry Goods, lbs .....- 24'395,000..... «<5 ag OE) 16,537 ,G51....-. 30,597 849 
Groceries, lbs ....-.- 2G. 110.10. asenx 7 224,739 35,342 .869...... 6,533,910 
Hardware, lbs ......9,414,400...... 4264,440...... 15.67 R.h40 3. 3s 16.869,818 
Earthenware, lbs ....3,588,600...... UT76;934;; sx. 5.365504. sae. 5 838,346 
TOE Be ceoter ess 70,1 84.700.~-.>- 98,975,486..... 101,420,386...... 89,278,433 


It appears that under these six heads there have passed over two avenues of trade into 
consumption an aggregate of 12.000.000 lbs. more this ve iw than | ist, but that the chief in- 


increase in these two items has been over 


crease h is been in dry £0 rds and rocerit 8. The 
14,000,000 Ibs. or 25 per cent. in quantity. The imported and domestic goods sent into 
1.) . ae 


the interior from New-York and Boston are P obably ¢ pually as 
sts the means of payment, has 


large in comparison: 


while the quantity of produce sent down, in which consi 





b n less than last year, I istead ol payment trom counuy h wing be en pre mptly 
aud fully made, enabling the city merchants to meet their engagements, and allowing 
their deposits in bank to a e as a fund from which the banks can discount the ac- 
ceplance account of southern and western ¢ ops, the cit dealers have not been able 
to meet their own obligations without difficulty, and the means of the institutions to lend 
have been small, evident by the amonnt of governmen xcks upon the market. 

The banking institutions have prospered under this state of things—a fact indicative in 


the dividends which, in Boston, have been as follows, semi-annually for several years : 


BOSTON BANK DIVIDENDS, 
1845 1846. 1847 1848 
18.180,000..18.180.000..18.980.000 


Canital....... 17,010,000. .17,480.000..17.480,000-. | 
Divi April... .« «A417 000: .... PTO LSUUs cscs 590,250... ...593.000.....623,000..... 702,800 
* October..... 117 000... 130,800..... 561. G5o0. « «<< 03.000..... 658,300... .. 725.550 





34.000....907,100....1,]12,100...1,196,000.. .1,281,300...1,428,350 


and regular, and in New-York the 


ce 


The improvement in bank profits has been larg 


average has risen from 6 1-2 to § 1-2 per cent. per annum in the same time. It will be 
years of the Independent Treasury operation, the increase of 


years ot 


observed, that in the last two 


profits h is been $932,350, or 20 per cent. 


Th eneral prosperity that has existed has had its origin in the prosperous export 
trade of the country, which has been unchecked by vicious speculation. The Independ- 


eut Treasury has simply operated to prevent an inordinate expansion and subsequent vio- 
. .! ‘ : 7a . 
rade fell off. Instead of ruin, we have simply a slight stringency 





lent revulsion when the 

in the ma relaxing before the improving trade. The advices from Europe continue 

to be such as to indicate large demands for At j produce for the year, and the ex- 

ports from the port of New-York are considerable. The duties on corn in England come 
re ‘e now shipments made to hold in bond then. Some 





off in February next, and th 


Einelish houses advance 3-4 thi 


» value on flour, and most produce has a favorable 


prospect. 


mane —erererest -. - 
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GOSSIP OF THE MONTH, 


“ Micuer est de ris que de larmes escripr: 
Pour ce que rire est le propre de Vhomme.”—RaBELats., 

















. 1.7 + + + > . , 1 2 7 : . 
1 was tickled with the picturesque view I had taken of myself in deep meditation 
} } 
ind fortnmwith sat ut a torma arrangement of the res iit ol my obs rvation on the 
of ma Ib n to myself: “* Man bv nature, unenlightened by reaso1 d sound 
sophny, I GoVy i of time into the b ul bosom ol ocean « r rity 
, —_— i el s tas i i not decided what tone t to 1 { tions 
: M is so f forth as univ speak ] to be consid 
3 on s Was 2 a pimilosophico-. 2 oO what was to ! ww, Dut 
" 
vas bing would ft Ww My last 1 ' : food le, MY pipe was 
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vox et preterea nthil.* Ihave a few words to say about it. Laughing is, physically, a 
convulsive activity in the vocal and respiratory organs firstly, which activity extends af- 
terward, according to the violence of the attack, to the facial and diaphragmatic muscles, 
then works on to the most remote parts, causing a shrugging of the shoulders, a cracking 
of the fingers, a stamping of feet. Take a general example of broad laughter: The mind 
being tickled and set in motion, the movement communicates itself to the orbicularis oris, 
that is what Van would call one of the main puckering strings of the mouth, which yields 


to the loosening influence, and gives free play to a set of opponent muscles, that forthwith 





pull up the lip, draw the sides of the mouth into more cosy vicinage, elevate the nostrils, 


and sink those fun pits, the dimples, and mark those cheery wrinkles about the eye and 


temple that so provoke like corrugations in the countenances of the by-standers. Now 


the « ostal m iscles topple backward, overcome with de} nt, the hands slip aown to join 


their merrymaking, the d aphragm jumps up and down in speechless jollity, and the swell- 


ing throat from time to time, like the orchestra at a feast, advises passers-by of the good 


cheer going on within. 
The finest specimens of the physical phase of laughter are the productions of masters of 
I pay } I 


the African school. Thet 


tor Ham, who seems to have been more addicted to mirth 


peculiar gift in this regard may be an inheritance from ances- 





than his brethren. Whether 
this be the case, (the question is unimportant,) [ leave for settlement to controversial di- 


vines. Let the cause be what it may, the fact is boisterously illustrated 


yy my fellow- 


townsman Ira Tossett—the /ra is a misnomer. for a better-tempered man never disclosed 


teeth. His perceptive organ of the laughable is apparently situate a little above where 


Cabanis is said to locate the poetic faculty. There is where, on due provocation, the 
Starting from about the duodenum, the ferment rapidly rises and 


spreads into every vein and muscle of the breast, throat and face, tugging and struggling 


commotion begins. 


for vent around the mouth, creeping out to his finger tips, playing in the nostrils, jerking 


at the eyebrows, and gradually gaining the mastery.t He is now brimfull from index to 
topmost crown, the joints relax, the head rolls about, he sways and bends sideways, 
and then comes the explosion. Such cannon roars of merry noise discharge themselves 
as figures cannot do justice to, and proper terms not approximate to The surrounding 
air becomes infected—becomes a laughing gas, involuntarily breathed in by circumstan- 
tial mouths which are perforce opened, and against the working of whose virtues an im- 


pending funeral or constitutional melancholy are no barriers. When he is once in full 
operaticn, you lose sight of the Tossett, and admire only the realized ideal of laughter. 


iink that all is over, and begin to recover 


After the main eruption has subsided, and you 
yourself and draw long breaths, a succession of lesser volleys reprovoke you to cachin- 
nation, gradually diminishing in force, and seemingly coming up independent on Ira’s vo- 
litions—as it were, laughing on their own account. 


Each individual has his style of laughter varying with disposition, bodily condition and 


One’s personality is as discernible in this as in his ‘* parts of speech,” 


other circumstances. 


or in his treatment of his family, to say nothing of his countenance, which may be but a 
mask, or his chirography, which comes too muc h from his writmg master, or his cranial 


inequalities, which may lie over vacuum or uniform platitude. Uz der the same moving 


cause a gross-bodied, fat-minded man gurgles, a facile-tempered, ease-loving one chuckles, 


health, of a frank, lively disposition, roars. 8S. W., who is of a ner- 


where one in rebust 


vous temperament, an acute intellect, and a thin body, sitting behind me years ago when 


Man is the only animal that laughs and weeps.”—W™o. Haziet Ain like confirmation say many 


others. Burton, in his Anatomy, speaks somewhere of blus vu ! ito man. The anatomists 
the most resp ‘ ourang-outang fails in. 


tell us that our physical distinction is the chin, whieh even t 
since I have read the Promessi Spoesi of Manzoni. 


* Tho appearance of the Rident Ira at this st i 
ulty of retaining the secret of Lucia d Renzo’s 





always reminds me of his description of Perpet 
marriage,—Certo ¢ che ruc cosi gran segreto stara nel cuore della povera donna, come, in una botte veccina 


¢ mal cerchiata, un vino molto giovine, che guilla e gorgolia e ribe 
geme all intorno, e vien fuori in ischinma, e trapela tra doga e doga, e gucciola di qua e di la. tanto che 


uno puo assagiarlo, e dire a un di presso che vine eé. 


€, €, se non manda il tappo per aria, gli 
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we first saw Field in Jeremy Diddler, shot out at little intervals a series of sharp, ringing 
yells, which L think saved him from exploding in fragments on that occasion. Giggles, 
simpers, cackles, sickly smiles, and worst of all, those of pretended dignity, whose starch 
is sour, where the subject would have you believe (unless you are a simpleton, of course 
you won’t,) that he is too deeply absorbed in important thought to more than half yield, 
should bar cultivation of acquaintance or further intimacy. 

Aristotle says that “ all laughter springs from emotions of superiority.” Begging the 


} 


pardon of that wise heath 





en, of Hobbes, and of other unwise Christian philosophers of the 
selfish school who have said the same, he and they are mistaken. Cold derision may 
spring from that source; but there is your corrision, sympathetic and congratulatory ; your 
subrision auxilliary, benevolently encouraging, that well up warm from the south side of 
the heart ; your quasi, tentative rision, that springs to the poor suitor’s face from hoping 
humility, and the following grateful smile, that falls like heaven’s sualight on the heart ot 
the grantor of the suit, making him more blessed than the other—let alone your smile 
sycophantic, which must arise from very dirty emotions. When timid hope is changed to 
full fruition—as in the mother when the long-lost child is found—then rise mingled emo- 


tions, and from their contention a smile, whose 


* Plenteous joys, 
W -nton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow.” 


shts during the past year; 


There is an old gentleman with whom I have watched many ni 
he suffers much, at times fearfully, and when I bring him anything to alleviate the pa- 
roxysms of pain, through the old wrinkled features all distorted with agony there breaks a 
smile of thankfulness, beautiful as the pure chost-flower breaking throuch the dead leaves 


then there is the smile on Devotion’s face beaming with reflected radi- 





of the wood-soil: 


ance from the Golden City that she gazes on; and the smile with which Faith greets th 


comin of the good messenger, the Angel of Death; and one I used to see mantling over 








the transparent marble-white countenance of a sick child, as if he were already answering 
to the welcome of his fellows in ‘heir kingdom. But let us see if the more common 


philosophers would be most likely to select and anatomize 


langhs, and such as your selfish ] 


f»: the purpose of displaying the selfish skeleton they clothe, are not after all 


tree from the 
charge brought against them. These theorists indeed charge the same against all acts and 
emotions ; nor do they always mean by selfishness that basest form of it alone, which we 
commonly so designate. 

When you see a Jemmy Twitcher caught by his coat flaps on the spikes of a garden 
wall, and dangling like Mahomet’s coffin, between heaven and earth, you roar with laugh 
ter, and rightly —Uncle Toby would. You laugh, not at the misfortune of the man, but 
at the extremely odd contrast between the nominal Jemmy T witcher of your imagination 
and the pensile Jemmy of the spikes—the tendency to laugh is a1 ecessary product, ac- 
cordant with mental laws of the perception of the incongruity. Now if James had de- 
scended safely, with a prey of your choicest fruits in his pockets, and you had discovered 
him, you would doubtless be angry and report him to the nearest justice; but as 
matters hang, unless you are » harsher man than most, your vexation is tempered with a 
feeling of actual benevolence, you will help him down and dismiss him with a light re- 
proof, You cannot laugh over and punish him at the same time. Shrewd schoolboys 
know this, and know that a poor, droll excuse is as valid as a dull, good one; the school- 
masters recoguize the principle and bite hard their lips to avoid the inconsistency of ferul 
ing am’‘d smiles. 

When philosophers get astride of a theory, and Ido not see but they incline to it as well 


since Bacon's time as before; if it takes them to the devil, it is quite proper that they shonld 


go, but we commoners shall do better to keep in the pl asauter ways ol common sense 








: 
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This always tells us that laughter is connected with a set of emotions which mankind by 
their various languages and by their actions, have ever treated as disinterested—i on-selfish. 
How quickly one fraternizes with the good laughers among his travelling companions, so 
soon as opportunity offers for a development of their quality. Roar upon roar, shake upon 
shake, from you and them, how fast these movements drive the crossing shuttles of sym- 
pathy, till, before the day closes, you find the bonds of good-fellowship closely woven. 
Selfishness skulks, isolates itself, is antagonistic, introspective. Langhter is frank, conta- 
gious, embracing, reproductive, potent in the cultivation of sociality—the more the mer- 
rier. Then mark with what simple, open sounds it expresses itself/—ha! ha!; ho! ho! 
hi! hi! no amboges, no subtile, evasive notes.* As for infernal smiles and grins, such as 
we read of in novels, they are misnomers. I do not believe that Clootz or any of his fam- 
ily is in the habit of indulging in laughter; they have no cause, poor things. The facial 
contractions and extensions thus denominated are at best simulations, and—except that hy- 
pocrisy is a testimony to the worth of the reality stimulated, as parodies prove merit in 


the originals—I have nothing to do with them. 


* Ihrer Natur nach steigt dic Frende nach oben, offnet den Mund weit und spricht in den offensten Vo- 
kalen, am leibsten in A. J. oder Ei, wie wir in der ganzen Schop/ung, an Kindern, Schafen, Eseln, Stieren 
und Betrumkenen wahrnthmen konnen. TrEeck (Gestiefelter Kater.) 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


SHanpy McGuire; or, Tricks vron Travetiters; being astory of 
By Paul Peppergrass, Esq. Edw d Dunigan & Brothe } 


This 18 it story ot intense inte ¢ de ( riptive of life i 1 po { l Ire land Wil ch alwavs 
awakens the sym] athies of the democrat the wide wot Phere i} winning 
ollity, and a poetic association, discoverable even when conte } he miseries ol 
that long-suffering people ; and the volume beiore us is fraught with interest to all. The 
style of its produ tion is such as to reflect th atest credit on the popular publisher, Mr. 
Dunigan. Treland, and the redress of lreland’s wrongs, must vet form the leading feature 
in the history of the present centary, franght as it is with events and vast conse- 
quences. The British Empire has long since reached its culminating point, and in its 
blood-stamed career, ii is now pausing and receding. The vo of wronged humanity 


rises up for judgment, while a guilty aristocracy seeks through bloody means, incompatible 


with the pirit of the age, to prolong its feeble hold upon an enlightened people. A time- 
worn aud trembling grasp of tottering despotism upon awakening democracy, must soon 
be shaken off through the vivifying influence of spreading republicanism, and the dis- 
membered empire must recognize in the despised republic the leading empire of the com- 


mercial world. 


Past anp Present—Cuartism, AND Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. Har- 


There can be no doubt of the growing pop 1] rity of the janint sts le of Car lyle. The 


singular clearness and force with which a thought is presented to the reader, and the 


startling grandeur with which new views open as the author is followed, leave, to those 


ea eee 
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accustomed to his manner, most agreeable impressions. The present volume of the 
Messrs. Harpers combines in a convenient shape three of the best of his productions, illus- 


trated with a fine engraving of the author. 


Story or THE PentysutaR War. By General Charles William Vane, Marquis of London- 
derry. New edition revised, with considerable additions, &c. &c. Harper Brothers, 
New-York. 

Wuen publishers give a book to the world, it is, we conceive, their imperative duty, to 
farnish the reader with such information concerning the book itself, as will prepare him 
for its perusal, unfold to him the spirit in which it was written, and forewarn him in a 
measure against any bias or bearing peculiar to its author. This is a duty too much 
neglected in our country, ps articularly as regards American re-publications of British books. 
For instance, the work before us, to judge by its title-page, purperts to be an American 
edition, with revisions and additions, of a “Story of the Peninsular War,” written by Gen- 
eral Vane, Marquis of Londonderry. But there are evidences to the contrary inheront 
to the work itself, and we are therefore left to our own conclusions. 

The author, a British nobleman, held at the beginning of the war a commission in a 
regiment of cavalry, probably under the military code then prevailing, the stern code 
whi se wholesome restraints he praises so highly, which provided that no one should 

‘hold a commission without the elements of education,” nor an ensigne y “till he had 
attained sixteen.” He joined the army — Sir Harry Burrard and Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, with the reinforcement under Sir John Moore, ey after the battle of Vimiero 
[t is at this period of the narrative that the egotistical ‘ ” makes its appearance, and it 
is to this portion of the work must our attention be c his fly directed; what precedes is 
merely a view of the British army, an account of the Revolution in Spain, 
Walter Scott upon the ambition and daplicity of Bonaparte, and a short sketch of the 
Junot. Throughout these opening _chapte rs, British bonor an a 


strictures a la 


invasion of Portugal by 

integrit y are lauded to the skies, and French 1 ipaciousness and cupidity are stigmati zea 

in a very edifying manner, and prec isely in the strain in wehite h the ne wspapers of both 
countries di rily laud their own measure nan men and abuse their neighbors. 

Now this style of writing is, doubtless, orthodox enough in its proper place, but to us 
it conveysno light. We think it very saliital that a dashing young officer of hussars, who 
has seeu “some service,” should prepare, upon his return home, a compilation of the 
diary he kept during his short campaign, and give it to the press; nor would we feel 
disposed to judge severe ‘ly any preduction of the kind; we should expect to meet with 
many errors, many misconceptions, many camp rumors adopted as authentic truths; and 
if it chanced that the warrior’s pen had too much of the sword about it, and that the pas- 
sions of the battle field or mess room had followed the writer into his study and tainted his 
narrative, we would still deal lenie ntly with the noble author, and praise a ment al effort 


somewhat unusual with men of his class. But when it is sought, in after years, to give to 


such a publication a new importance—when a pamphlet justly dead is resuscitated, 
grows up into a book, and is thrnst before us in an American dress, and held on the fount 
by an “Editor”—the original mitigatiug ciscumstauces ‘evel no longer, but rise in judg 


ment against the work itself. 


We profess the utmost abhorrence for bigotry of anv kind, whether of race, sect or 


‘ 


it ite years to meet anything more big- 


party; and it has not been our misfortune wit 
oted than the “Story of the Peninsular War.” Not only are the actions of foreigners 


underrated and the — of the British raised to the epic power but the writer re- 
mains partial and bigoted as between his own countrymen. Certain leaders are selected 
for obloquy al id censure, others for ul q ialifi d ince Ise, At the | sre ot Vimi ro, poor 
Sir Harry Burrard is conveniently kept in the back ground to glorify Sir Arthur, and con- 
veniently brought into play again when it is necessary to exct Ipate Sir Arthur of the re- 
proach of inactivity, the responsibility of which remains with Sir Hugh Dalrymple, if any 
one. In the account of the beautiful retreat that ended with the battle of Corunna, 
every page teems with peevish disapprobation of the conduct of Moore The young 
officer growls at every line like a midshipm in taking to task a grey-h led Commodore 
It never occurred to his mind that Sir John Moore had a further object tu view, and that 
by his masterly retreat, he was actually accomplishing as mu oh as could have resulted 
from a victory. Hear the philosophical Napier on this subje ct: “ That Spain being in her 
extremity. Sir J. Moore succored her, and in the hour of weakness, intercepted the blow 
that was descending to crush her, no man of candor and honesty can deny. For what 


troops, what preparation, what courage, what capacity was there in the South to have 
resisted even for an instant, the progress of a man who in ten days, and inthe depth 
of winter, crossing the snowy ridge of the Carpentinos, had travelled two hundred miles 


of hostile country, and transported 50,000 men from Madrid to Astorga in a shorter time 
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than a Spanish post would have taken to travel the same distance.” But the noble writer 
has our leave for assailing the fame of British genius to his heart’s content. We care 
but little what leaders are thrust into the back ground of his picture, and shrouded in 
chiaro-oscura, for the purpose of throwing into bolder relief the gaunt figure of the Tron 
Duke. There are other misrepresentations for which we must call him to an account. 

A great flourish is sounded about the battle of Rolica—meaning, we presume, the affair 

of Roriga. Now we can show by British authorities, this affair to have been a splendid 

military operation on the part of the French general, who succeeded in holding in check 
thrice his own number of Englishmen, besides a large Portuguese force, during three 
days of hard fighting, making good his retreat and operating his junction in the face of a 
superior foe. "The only symptom of esteem which the author exhibits towards that gal- 
lant foe consists in a misnomer, whereby the democratic Laborde is ennobled into De 
Laborde. And lest some show of fairness might remain, the “ Editor” of the Marquis 
adds an unblushing note, averring that “a British general’ gave the word to halt, thereby 
saving the enemy from destruction. 

In his account of the battle of Vimiero, he states, correctly enough, the French force to 
have been about 12,000 men, although he greatly exagger: ites their loss. But he nowhere 
troubles himself about giving the numbers of the British; the sy had 16,000 fighting men, 
besides Trant’s Portuguese, and two British regiments under Beresford; the latter, we 
believe, were not engaged. But, in the whole course of this book, whenever any fact is 
slurred,over or omitted, or only alluded to, we may be sure, on consulting authorities, to 
find the truth unfavorable to the British. On the other hand, in this and other battles, he 
exhausts the reader’s patience with long, tiresome details about the encounter of some 
particular regiments, the charge of some body of cavalry, and the valor cf “our brave 
fellows,” or our gallant “‘70th,” &c. Now these details may and may not be true; some 
such incidents occur in every battle, and we can remember how complac ently, when at 
school, we used to invent and describe to the death, circumstances precisely similar in our 
compositions. But besides that in the work before us, these sickening details are out of all 
proportion to the extent of serious information conveye -d, we have noticed that the author’s 
battle-items are inv: arlably in favor of “ our brave fellows. 

The next piece of twaddle which we meet with is the passage in relation to the con- 
vention of Cintra. And here the author’s ignorance and that of his editor are alike inex- 
cusable. Documents there are in swarms concerning that transaction, and it was their 
own fault if they did not draw from those sources to correct such crude i im pressions as are 
likely to be received by a young oflicer, setting down in his journal the rumor of the day 
as he receives it. 

Kellerman, one of the most upright officers in the French army, is charged—though in 
cantious terms—with falsehood, for having stated, o nding the negotiation of that treaty, 
that he had no power to “conclude a tre aty,” and afterw: irds producing a written docu- 
ment which authorized him to act at his own discretion. Now if the noble soldier of one 
campaign, if the noble writer of one book, had possessed even that limited amount of 
knowledge in diplomatic matters which he so complaceutly displays in his warlike criti- 
cisms, he would have been aware that nothing is so usual and justifiable in diplomacy as 
to give an agent full powers, yet bind him bya secret letter of instructions. Indeed, treaties 
have been signed by plenipotentiaries, which have been afterwards disavowed by the 
sovereign, on the ground that secret instructions had been disregarded. Kellerman there- 
fore, might very well possess within the lining of his coat, a written document investing 
him with full powers, and yet, in fact, not have power to conclude a treaty. Indeed we 
feel certain that no such power had been given him, for ze re quire d delay. 

By the way, since we have mentioned Junot, we might as well state that we think him 
unfairly dealt with in this work. The author scarce ly seems to discover anything to 
praise in his character. Junot was the very impersonification of a soldier. When the 
emperor's pere a order to invade Portugal reached-him, he was in the worst pos- 
sible condition to obey. Some 25,000 raw conse ripts and boys from every corner of 
the empire composed his army, but without a moment’s hesitation, he obeys d; he knew 
nothing of the country before ‘him, of the disposition of its inhabitants, or of the resources 
of the nation he went to subjugate; but still he obeyed. With admirable tact, he chose 
the least accessible part of the frontier, led his army through passes and gorges the most 
impracticable, and arrived before Abrantes a most unexpected and fearful guest. Such 
was the celerity of his motions that when he reached Lisbon, only about 2000 worn out 
grenadiers attended his person, the rest of his army remained strageling in his rear. But 
Junot never flinched ; and when on his return from the mouth of the Tagus, he met a 
detachment of Portuguese soldiers sent to attack him, be boldly ordered them to esvort 
him ag to Lisbon, and they obeyed. Thus Junot conquered a kingdom without striking 
# blow, by the mere strength of obstinacy, pretty much in the same way as Governor 
Peter Stuyvesant defended Gotham for three days. 

Iu the negotiation of the treaty of Cintra, Junot exhibited a degree of diplomatic skill 
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which no one would have expected from him. Surrounded by a hostile population, 
hemmed in, on both elements, by a superior force, he bribed, threatened and intrigued 
most successfully. Our author is careful to register his disapprobation of the convention 
of Cintra, for no other reason, it would seem, but that Sir Arthur had opposed it. Now 
any one who will investigate the circumstances and the stipulations of the treaty, will come 
to the conclusion that as far as the British commander had information, this convention 
was mnore than he could expect. And so likewise when Junot’s position is considered, it 
seems wouderful how he could have obtained such terms. Indeed, both governments 
were dissatisfied with the convention.of Cintra, and Bonaparte exclaimed that the British 
government, by sending their general before a court martial, saved him the pain of pun- 
ishing an old friend. 

We find a great deal of sentimentalism expended upon the subject of French plunder, 
French rapacity, French coveteousness, French sacrilege, just as if the hands of the 
British had never meddled with the spoils of Catholic churches; it must have been per- 
plexing to discover that general Loison had shirts made for himself ont of the linen des- 
tined for the imperial family, especially if some “ Major Monsoon” had an eye to the 
linen for himself. If the British soldiery, on entering Lisbon, really found that the French 
had left them nothing to take, we sympathize with them in their indignation, but on no 
other grounds. Honor among thieves, we say. t 

Pressed by our limits, we ‘shall only mention one more instance of flagrant misrepre- 
sentation. During the retreat of Sir John Moore, the noble writer, while venting his 
spleen against his general, takes every opportunity of immortalizing British valor as exem- 
plified in manifold skirmishes, precisely as some of the French writers are wont to do on 
their side of the question. But the Marquis of Londonderry shows more zeal than 
taste or information in most of the actions which he celebrates. Take for instance a cav- 
alry affair at page 147, wherein the Marquis was personally “engaged. His account is 
to the effect that 200 British horse charged and kept in check some 600 cavalry of the 
imperial guards, and the 10th hussars coming up the French were driven in disorder from 
the field. But by consulting British authorities it ris be fonud that the 200 British horse 
were only intended to lure the French, andt hat the latter, although greatly outnambered, 
when the force in ambuscade came up, charged repeate edly their superior foe, and crossed 
the stream in squadrons without breaking their ranks ; formed for another charge on the 
opposite bank, nid were induced to retreat by the fire of a masked battery; quite a dif- 
ferent story—and yet his lordship was there;, quorum pars magna. General Lefebre 
Desnouettes was made a prisoner on that occasion, and not the individual mentioned in 
the text under review 

We might multiply such examples ad infinitum; they swarm, at least as far as the fall of 

tindad Rodrigo—we confess we ® read no further, being given to understand, in the pretace, 
oe the rest was the work of “the Editor’ "nits individual, who not satisfied with the 
nauseous self-gratulations of the text, loads every other page or so with some note of his 
owu, refining upou the noble lord’s obnoxious partiality, uutil the whole, in combination, 
becomes inexpressibly sickening and offensive. He seldom quotes from a respectable 
source,—his favorite authority is Southey, ** Rob Southey raving.” He might as well cite 
Charles O' Malley. 

It it be true that,—as the preface states,—“scarcely any work on the subject of the war 
in the Peninsula has enjoyed a more lasting secant irity”’ than his lordship’s ‘sketch, we can 
ovly account for it by citing a truism which that acute and sagacious writer, Napier, has 
clothed in the following language: “* The English are a people very subject to receive and 
cherish false impressions; proud of their credulity, as if it were a virtue, the majority will 
adopt any fallacy, and cling to it witha tenacity proportioned to its grossness.”’ 


Tar Oak Opentncs; or, Tae Ber-Hunxter. By James Fennimore Cooper, author of 
The Pioneer.” &c., &c. In two volumes. Burgess, Stringer & Co., New-York. 

The scene in Mr. Cooper's last novel is laid in Michigan; the period is tne beginning of 
the last war with Great Britain; the scene is admirably adapted to the display of his peculiar 
knowledge of the Indian race; the period is fraught with ‘humiliating recollections, which 
Mr. Cooper seems to have called ap purposely to chasten our pride at a moment of great 
national exultation. 

The plot itself is simple toa fanlt. It opens in a wild spot of the “oak openings,” up 
the Kalamazoo river, where Ben Boden the bee hunter follows his favorite pursuits in 


the presence of several sfrangers, who have dropped in upon him. Pigeenswing, a 


friendly Indian ranner, Elksfoot, a red skin in Britis h pay, and Gershom Waring, a drunken 


white vagabond, compose the party. The Indians depart i in different directions. and the 
two white men are left to range throagh the openings to their heart's coutent. From 
conversation they indulge in their rambles, we find that of Gershom’s family, his wife and 
sister are awaiting a/one his return in his shanty at the mouth of the river. Meanwhile 
war has broken ont; hostile Indians in the pay ‘of Great Britain are known to have dug 
up the hatchet. The two whites find the body of Elksfoot whom Pigeonswing bas scalped ; 
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and they determine to go back to the settlement, first visiting “Whiskey Centre ’—the 
residence of Gershom, whose characteristic nickuame attaches to his habitation—in order 
to remove the lonely women to a plac e of greater security. Ben, who during the voyage 
has become much interested in the sister al his companion by hearing the latter speak ‘of 
her, tumbles iuto love at ber sight, and highly ingratiates himself in her favor, by staving 
a couple of barrels of whiskey, the stock in trade of Gershom, who unfortunately was his 
own best customer. This same spilt whiskey plays as conspicuous a part in the novel as 
the handkerchief in Othello. A sudden alarm compels our party to hide their effects and 
take refuge in or near a swamp on the banks of the river; this is done in the nick of 
time, and the Indians disembark at the mouth of the river and take possession of the 
shauty. Night lends her veil to the fugitives, and during an hour’s moonlight Ben Boden, 
from the top of a tree, watches the enemy, while carrying ou a flirtation with pretty 
Margery, Gershom’s sister; he sees all their movements, indeed he sees a great deal more 
than ever mortal man did at that distance, in that light, and during that interval. True, 
he is propr ietor of a spy-glass. Among other circumstances, he discovers that the savages 
have a prisoner,—no other, depend upon it, than Pigeonswing, the friendly Chippewa, 
and Ben determines to save him, This purpose he accomplishes after the usual average 
of iucidents and hair breadth escapes, and the whole party, reinforced by the released 
savage, take to the river, and towing away the canoes of the Indians, soon place the whole 
breadth of the stream between themselves and the foe. Safe from immediate pursuit, it 
would seem that instinet would prompt the fugitives to take advantage of a fresh south- 
erly wind, to spread their big sails, or in default of sails, a bash, and sail down the lake. 
It raised no obstacle to this course that Gershom had pilfered the bee hunter's brandy 
and become intoxicated, because being dead drunk,—not boisterously so,—his carcass 
would furnish quiet and harmless ballast for one of the canoes, whilst Pigeouswing and 
Beu could easily steer a boat apiece. This obvious course, however, is open to one insur- 
mountable obje ction; it would have wound up the novel in the middle of the first volume. 

The bee hunter therefore, feeling the necessity of getting into another scrape in order 
to prolong the story, ventures out to reconnoitre, is discovered by the Indians, and plays 
the part of a necromancer; le proposes to lead the savages to a whiskey spring, deceives 
them by the fragrant sme “I and some remaining drops of the spilt liquor, which he dis- 
covers in little pools among the rocks, makes good his esc ape in spite of rifle bullets, 
shoves his canoe through the wild rice plants, and delivers from the hands of a couple of 
Indian swimmers, his sweet Margery, who bad also crossed the river, heaven knows why, 
but most providentially as it happens, since she supplies him with a paddle. Here another 
op portunity of escape occurs; the lake is open, the wind is sonthe rly, pursuit pe : 
but our friends perversely enough, determine to camp out and make a pic nic party of 
they cook, sup, sleep soundly, eat a good breakfast, and Margery and Ben make A in 
their own way; but nobody dreams of flight until too late ; a canoe heaves in sight, and 
its passengers are prevailed upon to land on the southern side of the river. These turn 
out to be Scalping Peter, a terrific rehig chief, a clergyman and acorporal, both Ameri- 
cans. P eter, a pe arte ct Talle ay raud ot au Indi ib, Cont rive s to per suade 1 the Ww hole p arty to 
repair to Castle Meal, the bee hunter’s former residence, to b ide events, he himself having 
an Indian conference to attend on the opening The hostile ages are induced through 
his diplomacy to break up their — at the mouth of the river, aed Ben with his friends 
safely reaches his domicil, where he entertains Pigeonswing and Se alping Peter, together 
with Parson Amen and the corporal ; the latter, by way of making himse lf useful, fortifies 
Castle Meal, whilst the parson holds forth on his favorite topic, the identity of the Indians 
with the Jost tribes of Israel. In due time a council of chiefs assembles, and the death 
of the whites is passed nem. con., excepting the dissenting voice of Peter, who has taken 
a lively interest in Margery, and strives to save her; he induces the young x couple to 
marry, and furnishes Ben with an opportunity of showing his necromancy in hiving bees. 
Finding his efforts unavailing, he propitiates the wrath of the savages by sacrificing the 
corporal and the clergyman, and sends timely warning to the rest, who eflect their 
escane after many udve “tures aud pe srilous passes. At the end of the s tory, Seal lpi ng 
Peter, who has seen the clergyman die, blessing his enemies, feels the power of grace and 
becomes a thorough convert to Christi: inity. 

No one shall gainsay the morality of the’ story. T.S. Arthur could not have done better. 
The book begins w ith a downwright temperance lec care, and ends with the conversion of 
a dangerous chief. Only, it is as dull as many “tracts” equally moral sometimes happen 
to be. Mr. Cooper's latter day Indians are degenerate; the re isa century of decline 
and fall between “Uncas” and Pigeonuswing; the savages of this story are constan tly 
deceived and overreached; they have lost their keenness and sagacity, their quickness of 
perception, That the Chippewas and Pottawatti amie s of this tale are more like real red men 
than the Delawares and Mohicaus of Mr. C ooper ’s former works, we readil y believe, but 
though more truthful, they are less interesting. We never professed intense ad miration 
for the style of Mr. Cooper, to which we would ap ply the epithet of gothic; but we always 
appreciated the power which he possesses of painting scenery, and of investing the chief 
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episodes of a fable with keen interest ; but in this respect, the work hefore us is far infe- 
rior to its predecessors. It contains occasional passages not unworthy of the author; for 
instance, the bear scene in the third chapter; the captnre of the corporal and the parson is 
told with infinite humor, and their death is almost affecting. But what are a few jewels 
in a heavy setting of lead? 

Mr. Cooper is fond of French quoting; will he permit us to say that his style is exces- 
sively négligé; such slipshod sentences as the following abound in the “ oak openings :’ 


“The first afoot next morning was the bee-hunter himself, who arose and left his cabin 
just as the earliest stre aks of day wae aring in the east. Although dwelling ina 
wilderness, the ‘openings’ had not the character of ordinary forests. The air circulates 
freely beneath their oaks, the sun penetrates in a thousand places, and grass grows, wild 
but verdant. There was a little of the dampness of the virgin woods; and the morning 
air, though cool, as is ever the case, even in midsummer, in regions still covered with 
trees, was balmy; and, at that particular spot, it came to the senses of le Bourdon loaded 
with the sweets of many a wide glade of his favourite white clover. Of course, he had 
placed his cabin near those spots where the insect he sought most abounded; and a fra- 
grant site it proved to be, in favourable conditions of the atmosphere.” 

m * «Those who felt for a husband’s and a brother’s weakness, with a liveli- 
ness of feeling—” 

** The hut stood on a low and somewhat abrupt swell, being surrounded on all sides by 
land so /ow, as to be in many places wet and swampy.” 

“ Taking her hand, therefore, he spoke with a simplicity and trath, that imparted to his 
manner a natural grace that one bred in courts might have envied. 

* ” * “He almost shrunk from taking the hand of one of whom he had heard 
the tales of which this savage had been the hero.”’ 

“ Napoleon, when he returned from the campaign of Austerlitz; or Wellington, when 
he entered the House of Commons to receive the thanks of its speaker, on his return from 
Spain ; or the chief of all the battles of the Rio Bravo del Norte; or him of the valley of 
Mexico, whose exploits fairly rival those of Cortes himself, could scarcely be a subject of 
greater interest— x 

Sometimes these negligences produce absolute obscurity. 

“ Bunt Parson Amen would as soon have believed that his old congregation in Connecti- 
cut was composed of Philistines, as not to believe that the red men were the lost tribes, 
and that Peter, in particular, was nof especially and elaborately described in the Old 
Testament.” 

We have neither time nor place to notice the loose political views, the slurs against 
American manners, the flippant lectures on orthoepy, cooking, grammar and lexicography, 
the bursts of trite religious enthusiasm, invariably out of place and character; the thread- 
bare trnuisms, adorned with all the point and dignity of original aphorisms, and in a word 
the filling up @ /a James, of the skeleton of a meagre plot. Indeed, the work scarcely 
deserves the time we have expended upon it; and we have been chiefly induced to notice 
it by the well earned reputation of the author, and by a hope that time sly warning would 
awake him to exertions worthy of his former self. 


Aw Ustversat History, 1n a Series or Letters: Being a complete and impartial 
narrative of the most remarkable events of all nations, from the earliest period to the 
present time, forming a complete history of the world. By G. C. H: bbe, LL.D. Vol. 
1, Ancient History. New York: Dewitt & Dave snport, Tribune suildings. 

This beautiful octavo forms the initial volume of a new and greatly improved work, 
devoted to the history of the universe, based, not merely upon the usually received data 
but derived from the best authorities, attested by the revelations of 


of former historians, 
The recent researches in archeology by Chevalier Bunsen, and other 


modern discovery. 
learned investigators, among ancient monumental records, have so entire ‘ly changed the 
aspect of primitive times, and revealed so much important new data, that the wonder 
has been not that such a work as the present should make its appearance, but rather that 
the task should not have been before attempted in Europe. From a somewhat carefal 
examination of this volume. however, we find no cause to regret that the theme should 
have been reserved for the judicious and laborious pen of Dr. Hebbe. In a word, we 
seem to possess in the present production the results of modern science and discovery, 
given not in the technical phraseology of the pedant, but in a popular style, and t» a great 
extent in an enthusiastic and earnestness of spirit that will be likely to win many to its 
perusal whose predilections usually incline them to prefer less grave and instructive read- 
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ing. To such as cannot command the leisure for a more systematic course of study, this 
work must prove eminently important and valuable, since, when completed, it will form 
a compendious library of universal history, the most accurate and complete extant, and 
written up to the spirit of the age. 













The author’s revised edition. George P. 





Tue Skxetcu Book or Georrry Crayon, Gent. 

Putnam, 155 Broadway. 

This forms the second yolume of the new and splendid edition of the works of Washing- 
ton Irving, Esq.. in process of publication by Mr. Putnam. The sheets coming from the 
hands of the great author after an elaborate revision, may now be considered to form the 
standard edition, and it is got up in a manner every way worthy of such a character 
The style is such as to confer great credit upon the enterprising and popular publisher, 
who has also in press an illustrated copy of the same work. The engravings are numer- 
ous, and designed to be finished specimens of the highest order of the art in America. 









Tue Lire or Fourter. By Ch. Pellarin, M. D. Second edition, with appendix ; trans- 
lated by Francis G. Shaw. 
Love ty THE PHatanstery. By Victor Hennequin. Dewitt & Davenport. 

The singular notions of Fourier and of other projectors of Socialist schemes, appear 
to be the necessary result of the wretchedness of a people like those of France, Ire- 
land, and other Europe an countries, ground down by centuries of bad government. The 
policy of the rulers of those countries has ever been to isolate the people individually, and 
to make each de pendent upon the central he vad. The consequence has been great misery, 
and this misery suggested to some superficial brains the idea that it might be lessen¢ ed by 
association; that instead of allowing all to be done by a government in which they hi ad 
no voice, the people by ‘ association” might do much for themselves. This idea was cor- 
rect, but utterly impracticable in Europe. It was dwelt upon by Fourier, and became 
to him an idée fixe, until it was elaborated into a comprehensive air-castle. In the United 
States, from the first settlement, the colonists always depended upon each other. They 

‘ associated” to come to this country, and “ associated’’ to defend themselves from savages, 
aa continued to “associate” until they had carried out and refined the principle to its 
utmost practical extent, having effecte “d by it all the good that the crazed Fourier ever 
dreamt of. A state of happiness and comfort exists in the United States never hoped to 
be realized in Europe, and mainly because the principle of “association” was necessarily 
familiarized to the people from theit ir first formation as a society. To recur to the wild 
theoretic notions of European socialists as something by which Americans can be benefited, 
is to the last degree absurd; yet there are many di: iy-dreamers who long for Fourigr’ 8 
El Dorado as they do for Aladdin’s amp. To them the life of their apostle, his vagaries 
and contradictions, are matter of interest. Their formula is apparently as follows: 

It is the fate of every great man to be deemed a fool; 

Fourier is deemed a fool : 

Therefore Fourier is a great man. 

































PatHotocy or THE Croup; with remarks on its treatment, &c. By Horace Green, A. 
M., M.D. John Wiley, 161 Broadway. 
This most important subject is treated in a manner which must ensure to the able writer 
a high place in his profession. 






Aw Evementany Practicat Boox for learning to speak and write the French Language 
By J. Girard, P. L. Collins & Brothers, 254 Pear!-street. 
This appears to be a short and clear method of imparting the principles of a language 
which is daily becoming more important to all classes in the United States. 







Evten Mippieton: A Tale. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton, authoress of ‘‘ Grantly 
Manor.” D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 
The productions of Miss Fullerton are so well-known as to be generally appreciated and 
admired, and the present volume is second to none in interest. 







Xenopuon’s Memorapitia or Socrates: With English Notes, critical and explanatory ; 
the Prolegomena of Kuhner, Wiggers’ Life of Socrates, &c. By Charles Anthon, L. L. D.., 
Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College, &c. New-York, Harper 
Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 1848. 

The great merit of the work of Xenophon is its accuracy and truthfulness. We feel 
that these are in reality the memoirs, the table-talk, and the household words of the wisest 
of the Grecians. The beauty of the lecture Socrates gives his disobedient son, might 
melt the heart of a schoolboy. It is almost needless to remark that its outward appear 
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ance is perfectly uniform with the works previously edited by him and published by the 
Harpers. The ample and judicious notes clear up all grammatical difficulties, while the 
interest in the great subject of the volume is sustained by the addition of a life of Socrates, 
and a treatise on his worth as a philosopher. 


Tue Frencw Revotutions from 1789 to 1848. By W. T. Redhead. In three vols. 


Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 59 Washington-street, Boston. 

Late events in Franev have produced a multitude of new works and republications 
illustrative of the political phases of that great people. The great struggle-for popular 
rights, which commenced in 1783, has now reached a point when monarchy i is no longer 
possible. The volumes before us have the advantage of presenting in a concise form a 
connected account of the revolutions that have succeeded each other throughout the whole 


period of 65 years. 


Tae History or Mary Queex or Scots. By Jacob Abbot. Harper Brothers. 

The interesting history of the beautiful and unfortunate Mary is here set forth to great 
advantage, accompanied by accurate illustrations of the scenes of her sufferings; it is an 
adinirable edition. 


A History or Frayce, from the conquest by Julius Cesar to the reign of Louis Philippe. 
By Mrs. Markham; prepared for the use of schools by Jacob Abbot. Harper Brothers. 
This is doubtless an able and deserving history, and of great merit, as far as what are 

held to be the truths of history are adhered to, and is beautifully illustrated. It is well- 

adapted to the use of schools. 


Nores or a Mitirtary Reconnoissancg from Fort Leavenworth, in Missouri, to San 
Diego in California, cluding part of the Arkansas, Del Norte, and Gila Rivers. By 
Lieut. Col. W. H. Emory. “Made in 1346-7, with the advance guard of the army of 
the West. 

This comprises the report of a most ably executed reconnoissance by Col. Emory of 
the Topographical Engineers, who accompanied Col. Kearney in his march to the con- 
quest of New Mexico and California. It is characteristic of the Americans, that with the 
army of conquest marched those wo were to ascertain the value and availability of the 
territory to be possessed. The West Point Academy sends forth nunibers of officers whose 
ability in every respect is equal to the services required of them through the nature of oar 
sprgading institations. Au unexplored country of thousands of miles in extent, is to be 
conquered, surveyed and possessed, aud an officer with « few troops pertects the whole, 
almost at the word of command. The report of Col. Emory, although but notes taken 
as other duties would permit, is of exceeding ae making the reader acquainted with 
the people and localities of our recent conquests. We sliul! in a future number go more 
at length into its details. 


A First Boox 1n Greex; containing a full view of the forms of words, with Vecabu- 
laries and copious Exercises, on the method of constant imitation and repetition. By 
John M’Cliutock, D. D., and George R. Crooks, A. M. Harper Brothers. 

These gentlemen, celebrated for their thorough scholarship and success in this method 
of communicating knowledge, have produced in this instance a most acceptable book. 

Both philosophically and practically its arrangement is most effective. 


Evements oF Prange anv Sruenicat Tricoxometry : — oe application to Mensn- 
ration, Surveying, and Navigation. By Elias Loomis, A Shoe &c. Harper 
Brothers. 

This volume constitutes the third for a course of Mathematics, those on Algebra and 

Geometry forming the other two. It contains the most important principles applicable 

in their connection, with other paris of mathematical study. 





























